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TO ALMA MATER 


O Alma Mater, Wellesley’s daughters 


All together join and sing; 
Through all her wealth of wood and waters, 


Let your happy voices ring. 
In evry changing mood we love her, 
Love her towers and woods and lake. 
Oh, changeful sky, bend blue above her; 


Wake, ye birds, your chorus wake! 


Weill sing her pratses now and ever, 
Blessed fount of truth and love; 

Our heart’s devotion, may it never 
Faithless or unworthy prove. 

Well give our lives and hopes to serve her, 
Humblest, highest, noblest, all; 

A stainless name we will preserve her, 


Answer to her evry call, 


Annie Barrett Hughes, 1886. 
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PREPACE 


S a contribution to the celebration of Wellesley’s 
Semi-Centennial the Wellesley College Alumnae 
Association publishes this anthology of verse. ‘The prin- 
ciple guiding the selection has been the desire to gather 
together lyrics representative of the work of women who 
have been associated with Wellesley, between 1875 and 
1925, either as officers or as students. Distinctly local or 
academic themes have not been sought nor is the volume 
designed to be a record of life at Wellesley. Though 
a number of undergraduate poems have been included 
the greater number have been written since the college 
days of the various authors. It is hoped that this collec- 
tion will be in one way a history of Wellesley women, 
bearing witness to the thoughts and interests of two 
generations who have become active citizens of the world. 
Doubtless the volume will have more significance for 
Wellesley graduates than for the general public, yet 
perhaps there may be students of American life who 
will find some pleasure in seeing what has been accom- 
plished during half a century by women who have sought 
for beauty and endeavored to perpetuate it in verse. 
Whatever the artistic success of these poems may be, in 
the opinion of judicious critics, they may have some 
value as evidence that college life gives impetus to crea- 
tive effort. If Wellesley has not yet been a mother 
of the muses, she has at least been a “kyndly nurse,” 
and surely every sustained attempt to interpret experience 
in terms of poetic beauty helps somewhat to establish in 
America a desire for artistic achievement. 
When Mr. Durant chose the shore of Lake Waban for 
the site of his college for young women, he predeter- 
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mined in many ways the interests of those who were 
to spend four years in this region of great natural beauty. 
Lake and woods, green orchard and open meadow have 
quickened in many of our poets that love of nature which 
is evident in the following pages. Other themes owe 
much to the love of literature first stimulated by Mr. 
Durant’s library of English poets, constantly developed 
by the influence of teachers skilled in the interpretation 
of imaginative art, and poets themselves, as may be seen 
by reference to pages 1-48. English and American poets 
have also brought inspiration by reading their poems. It 
will be noted that as regards subjects these women poets 
do not cling to the merely bookish, nor to the cloistered 
ideal of feminine isolation, nor to sentiment for its own 
sake. ‘They are normal in their desire to live close to 
everyday life yet constantly aware of imaginative sympa- 
thies and idealistic faiths which help to transcend the 
merely commonplace. 

Wellesley graduates will recognize among these poems 
many old favorites, and the names of old friends will 
arouse not only recollections of campus, woods, class-room, 
library, or private study, but also memories of intellec- 
tual comradeships initiated years ago and sustained through 
all the changes of time. This book is a sort of fiftieth 
reunion when our graduates of all ages meet together and 
in responsive dialogue of song exchange comments on 
the significance of Being. 


The poems are arranged in two groups,—the first 
consisting of those written by officers of the college who 
are not Wellesley graduates; the second, of those poems 
written by graduates or former students. It has been 
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impossible, of course, for various reasons, to represent 
every one of the classes from 1879-1925. Poems of 
various significance are doubtless missing from our group, 
through inability to reach various authors, and through the 
tyranny of chance. The order is chronological as far as 
may be, but it should be remembered that in many in- 
stances poets of earlier classes have continued to publish 
down to the present day. A few biographical notes 
appear at the end of the volume. Fuller details may, in 
some cases, be found in Who’s Who in America and in 
the Woman’s Who’s Who of America. 

The sources from which the poems have been de- 
‘rived are many. All the files of Wellesley publications 
have been searched, including The Courant, The Prelude, 
The Wellesley Magazine, College News, The Experi- 
menter, and The Wellesley Alumnae Quarterly. Earlier 
collections, such as Wellesley Lyrics (1896), edited by 
Cordelia Nevers, ’96; Persephone and Other Poems (1905) 
published by members of the department of English litera- 
ture for the Library Fund; Verses, 1914, issued by three 
members of the class of 1903, for the Restoration and 
Endowment Fund; Experiments, 1918, selected from 
poems written for Miss Manwaring’s course in Versifica- 
tion; and A Calendar for 1922, published by the Buffalo 
Wellesley Club. Volumes of poems by individuals, 
American magazines and daily papers, and many unpub- 
lished manuscripts have given material. Some of the 
hitherto unpublished poems were offered in competition 
for the Masefield Poetry Prize, awarded yearly at 
Wellesley; some were written for Miss Lockwood’s 
poetry club, Scribdlers; some were generously given in 
response to appeals made in behalf of this book. 
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PART I 


SOPHIE JEWETT 
The Pilgrim 


“Such a palmer ne’er was seene, 
Lesse Love himselfe had palmer beene.” 
Never too Late 


PILGRIM feet, pray whither bound? 
Pilgrim eyes, pray whither bent? 

Sandal-shod and travel-gowned, 

Lo, I seek the way they went 

Late who passed toward Holy Land. 


Pilgrim, it was long ago; 

None remains who saw that band; 
Grass and forest overgrow 

Every path their footing wore. 
Men are wise; they seek no more 


Roads that lead to Holy Land. 


Proud his look, as who should say: 
I shall find where lies the way. 


Pilgrim, thou art fair of face, 
Staff and scrip are not for thee; 
Gentle pilgrim, of thy grace, 
Leave thy quest, and bide with me. 


SOPHIE JEWETT 


Love shall serve thee, joy shall bless; 
‘Thou wert made for tenderness: 
God’s green world is fair and sweet; 
Not o’er sea and Eastern strand, 
But where friend and lover meet 


Lies the way to Holy Land. 


Low his voice, his lashes wet: 
One day if God will — not yet, 


Pilgrim, pardon me and heed. 
Men of old who took that way 
Went for fame of goodly deed, 

Or, if sooth the stories say, 
Sandalled priest, or knight in selle, 
Flying each in pain and hate, 
Harassed by stout fiends of hell, 
Sought his crime to expiate. 

Prithee, Pilgrim, go not hence; 
Clear thy brow, and white thy hand, 
What shouldst thou with penitence? 
Wherefore seek to Holy Land? 


Stern the whisper on his lip: 
Sin and shame are in my scrip. 


Pilgrim, pass, since it must be; 
Take thy staff, and have thy will; 
Prayer and love shall follow thee; 

I will watch thee o’er the hill. 
What thy fortune God doth know; 
By what paths thy feet must go. 


SOPHIE JEWETT 


Far and dim the distance lies, 
Yet my spirit prophesies: 

Not in vigil lone and late, 
Bowed upon the tropic sand, 
But within the city gate, 

In the struggle of the street, 
Suddenly thine eyes shall meet 
His whose look is Holy Land. 


Smiled the pilgrim, sad and sage: 
Long must be my pilgrimage. 


ee Of Transient Beauty 


Pee POWER and flower of grass and flower of flame 
Drift to the Beauty whence their beauty came; 

Fainter are they, more brief, than this June wind, 

Yet for the impalpable grace they leave behind 

The years may fashion an immortal name, 


SOPHIE JEWETT 


From Over-Sea 
To 





N Italy how comes the spring? 
I look across wide fields of snow 
To naked woods, and long to know 
How fair the shimmering mountains lie? 
How warm above them bends the sky 
Of Tuscany? 
What word from Rome the swallows bring, 
Swift sent to thee? 
Here stirs no life of bud nor wing; 
The trees by icy winds are torn; 
And yet I dream how flowers are born 
In Italy. 


I see the far, fair city swim 
Through mists of memory bright yet dim 
Shining, even as it shone of old 
Through Arno’s haze of subtile gold, 
By witchery 
Of distance, light and evening spun. 
Tall cypresses against the sun 
Distinct I see, 
Defiling darkly up the hill, 
As when we wandered at our will 


In Italy. 


SOPHIE JEWETT 


5 A Hearth-Fire Verse 


A DIM, drowned world, where, dull and cold, 
Earth men and women groped of old; 
A live coal brought in fennel reed 
From the forbidden heaven of Zeus; 
And swift on every hearthstone lit 
Sky-flame for homely human use; 
Sky-joy for drooping spirit’s need, 
Solace for those who lonely sit, 
Loud mirth for folk who feast and sing, 
Welcome for tired folk wandering. 


Gift of the Titan’s heavenly quest, 
Keep this house ever bright and blest. 


6. The Soldier 


4 “Non vi si pensa quanto sangue costa.” 
Paradiso xxix. 91 


alee soldier fought his battle silently. 

Not his the strife that stays for set of sun; 

It seemed this warfare never might be done; 
Through glaring day and blinding night fought he. 

There came no hand to help, no eye to see; 

No herald’s voice proclaimed the fight begun; 
No trumpet, when the bitter field was won, 
Sounded abroad the soldier’s victory. 

As if the struggle had been light, he went, 
Gladly, life’s common road a little space; 
Nor any knew how his heart’s blood was spent; 

Yet there were some who after testified 
They saw a glory grow upon his face; 

And all men praised the soldier when he died. 


SOPHIE JEWETT 


The Least of Carols 
Ee dawn of gold and rose 


Steals across undrifted snows; 
In brown, rustling oak leaves stir 
Squirrel, nuthatch, woodpecker; 
Brief their matins, but, by noon, 
All the sunny wood’s a-tune: 
Jays, forgetting their harsh cries, 
Pipe a spring note, clear and true; 
Wheel on angel wings of blue, 
Trumpeters of Paradise; 
Then the tiniest feathered thing, 
All a-flutter, tail and wing, 
Gives himself to caroling: 


“‘ Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee! 
Jesulino, hail to thee! 
Lowliest baby born to-day, 
Pillowed on a wisp of hay; 
King no less of sky and earth, 
And singing sea; 
Jesu! Jesu! most and least! 
For the sweetness of thy birth 
Every little bird and beast, 
Wind and wave and forest-tree, 
Praises God exceedingly, 
Exceedingly.” 


SOPHIE JEWETT 


When Beauty Dies 
SHOULD change fall in its fated hour; 


Should music cease, should darkness be; 

Should star and sun and face and flower 
Turn dust of beauty endlessly, 
Belovéd, what of you and me? 


I question how, by finer sense, 
The soul adventures ways unknown, 
Or what shall be its recompense 
For death? what loveliness atone 
For earth’s green glory sadly flown? 


Yet, since I need nor touch, nor sight, 
Nor spoken word, however dear, 
To read your thought and will aright, 
To know your spirit, now and here, 

What has our fellowship to fear? 


Man’s age-long doubt assails in vain 
The truth that lightens in your eyes, 

Or your still courage, bred of pain: 
Beyond the wreck of worlds and skies, 
I shall seek these, when beauty dies. 


MARGARET SHERWOOD 


In Memoriam 
SOPHIE JEWETT 


B’ still lake shore, or oak wood sere, 
One time there walked a lady here 

In garments green, whose ripples still 

Blend with the grass of field and hill. 

Through the dim blue of autumn haze, 

Through quickening spring’s enchanted days, 

Erect, serene, she came and went 

On her high task of beauty bent. 

For us who knew, nor can forget, 

The echoes of her laughter yet 

Make sudden music in the halls. 

For aye these academic walls 

Give back that cadenced voice that reads 

Poetic tale of knightly deeds, 

Her head thrown back in swift-born pride 

In one who for his faith had died; 

A sudden splendor in her eyes 

At finding act of sacrifice. 


Earth had her merriment and tears, 

Her fine resolve, her quick-stung fears 
Of crawling selfishness and sin, 

Her quicker faith that good shall win. 
This brown world bringing joy and pain 
In days of gold, in lashing rain, 
Through all its myriad-minded strife 
She loved with warmth of human life, 
Revelled in every line and hue 

Of beauty sea and forest knew. 
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MARGARET SHERWOOD 


Sharing her sorrow and her mirth, 
We knew her part of blessed earth, 
Yet knew she lived, eternally, 

The soul’s hid life one may not see. 
Withdrawn, apart, by night and day, 
Her footsteps climbed the holy way, 
Up heavenly hills of longing, where 
The spirit takes the road of prayer. 


Nor dare we doubt that she, who then 
Trod the far world beyond our ken, 
Walks now, unseen, this earth of ours, 
Aware, as once, of sun-touched flowers, 
And hylas’ plaintive cries, that bring 
The pain and peace of earliest spring; 
Of June’s sweet fragrances, and all 
The subtle loveliness of Fall. 

In gentle rain, in brightening air, 

Lo, she is here, and everywhere! 
Nearer than sight, or whispered word, 
Yet ours, though untouched, unheard, 
As eager as of old to share 

The beauty that one may not bear, 

So fine its poignancy of joy; 

Still busy in her old employ 

Of poetry, verse finely wrought 

That sets to music noble thought. 


One had to seek her then, but see! 
Forever waits she silently 

Where bitter need or trouble calls. 
Alway I hear her light foot-falls 


MARGARET SHERWOOD 


In crowded streets, where hunger waits 
At its unnumbered, swarming gates; 
And step by step with human ill 

Her healing footsteps follow still. 
Whenever sudden anguish cries 

I see the sweetness of her eyes, 

Where quivering shades of sorrow blend 
With vision of the perfect end. 


10, Grey Birches 
E lead the life of desk and book, the life that fails 
and strives — 

But oh! the little leaves of birch that ripple round 
our lives! 


We pore upon the shadowed past, where all is said and 
done — 
But oh! the little leaves of green, translucent in the sun! 


We share the anguish of the world, the half-defeat, the 
fear — 
But oh! the little leaves of birch that bring the glory 


near! 
We wait in vain a leader’s cry, we fall, exhausted, weak — 


But oh! the little leaves of green that do not need to, 
speak! 
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MARGARET SHERWOOD 


Indian Summer 


AINT blue the distant hills before, 
Yellow the harvest lands behind; 
Wayfarers we upon the path 
The thistledown goes out to find. 


On naked branch and empty nest, 
The woodland’s blended gold and red, 
Dim glory lies which autumn shares 
With faces of the newly dead. 


Tender this moment of the year 

To eyes that seek and feet that roam; 
It is the lifting of the latch, 

A footstep on the flags of home. 


Now may the peace of withered grass 
And goldenrod abide with you; 
Abide with me— for what is death? 
Fall of a leaf against the blue. 


Voit 


MARGARET SHERWOOD 


12. (Catherine Breshkovsky at Wellesley 
February 19, 1919 
GH Promethean, immortal, one 


Bearing the sacred fire among us came. 
Lo, the spent runner greets those still to run! 
From youthful face to face kindles white flame. 


72, Leo: A Yellow (at 


1 to your twilight land of dream — 
Persephone, Persephone, 

Drifting with all your shadow host — 

Dim sunlight comes with sudden gleam, 

And you lift veiléd eyes to see 

Slip past a little golden ghost, 

That wakes a sense of springing flowers, 

Of nesting birds, and lambs new-born, 

Of spring astir in quickening hours, 

And young blades of Demeter’s corn; 

For joy of that sweet glimpse of sun, 

O goddess of unnumbered dead, 

Give one soft touch —if only one — 

To that uplifted, pleading head! 

Whisper some kindly word to bless 

A wistful soul who understands 

That life is but one long caress 

Of gentle words and gentle hands, 
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ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 


Meeting 


I4. 

o> day we gave each other, one more day. 
In the hot city streets we found a way 

To meet, and listen to the roar and din, 

And know we two sat safely folded in. 


The poets brought us their grave, chastening word, 
Brought murmurs of the river, breeze and bird; 
Till a strange gladness rested in the heart, 

Of all our coming years to be a part. 


And he had changed. ‘Through days of absence still 
More masterful and tender; steady will 
Ruled all his face, and love looked through his eyes, 


And noble speech grew freer and more wise. 


Oh, more than conqueror he seemed that day! 
He stood beside me, turned, and went away. 
Then I knelt down, and for his sake I prayed 
To meet our future glad and unafraid. 
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CAROLINE HAZARD 


Daffodils 


Pprae golden sun looks gladly down 
On golden rows of daffodils; 
He crowns them with his golden crown, 
With golden rays each blossom fills, 
And every blighting breeze he stills. 


With golden trumpets in their hands, 
On pliant stems they lightly swing, 

In cheerful dauntless, gorgeous bands, 
Their trumpets to the breeze they fling, 
And sound the overture to Spring. 


Gone is the winter’s dreaded power, 
Gone are the cold and weary days, 

Now comes the soul-refreshing shower, 
Now sheds the sun his brightest rays, 
Their golden trumps are tuned to praise. 


Praise Him ye trumpeters of Spring 
Whose mighty love new life distills, 

My heart shall with your music ring, 
Until your rapture through me thrills, 
Ye golden-throated daffodils! 
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CAROLINE HAZARD 


16. Time 


E measure life with our short span of years, 

And count the flying moments, hours, and days; 

Turn back on past delights a mournful gaze, 
Perplex the future with a thousand fears; 
Chide Time, who all the happy past endears, 

And bid him stay his course to suit our ways, 

Not knowing that his flight demands our praise, 
Or how “shall be” exceeds “‘ what now appears.” 


For Time leads onward to immortal day, 
To which the changes serve us as a guide; 
_ For Time brings changes, so the poets say. 
Then welcome change. We are no longer loath 
To bid the years farewell, for Time is growth — 
Growth till we wake, and shall be satisfied. 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


7. The Golden Shoes 


ate winds are lashing on the sea; 
The roads are blind with storm. 

And it’s far and far away with me; 
So bide you there, stay warm. 

It’s forth I must, and forth to-day; 
And I have no path to choose. 

The highway hill, it is my way still. — 
Give me my golden shoes. 
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JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


God gave them me on that first day 
I knew that I was young. 

And I looked far forth, from west to north; 
And I heard the Songs unsung. 


This cloak is worn too threadbare thin, 
But ah, how weatherwise! 
This girdle serves to bind it in; 
What heed of wondering eyes? — 
And yet beside, I wear one pride 
— Too bright, think you, to use? — 
That I must wear, and still keep fair.— 
Give here my golden shoes. 


God gave them me, on that first day 
I heard the Stars all chime. 

And I looked forth far, from road to star; 
And I knew it was far to climb. 


They would buy me house and hearth, no doubt, 
And the mirth to spend and share; 

Could I sell that gift, and go without, 
Or wear — what neighbors wear. 

But take my staff, my purse, my scrip; 
For I have one thing to choose. 

For you, — Godspeed! May you soothe your need. 
For me, my golden shoes! 


He gave them me, that far, first day 
When I heard all Songs unsung. 

And I looked far forth, from west to north, 
God saw that I was young! 
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18. 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


The Anointed 


WAS a little gleaner 
Of all the days would yield, 
When wonder overtook me 


At work within the field. 


The stars they gathered round me, 
Holding their torches high. 
They cried, ‘Behold the chosen! ’ 


And it was none but I. 


They hailed me royal, kindred, 
And made me understand 

With gifts of light and darkness 
They gave into my hand, 


And here the wonder holds me 
Though voices all are gone, 
Here in the brimming silence, 
With this to think upon. 


The kiss upon my forehead 
Forevermore is mine. 

The sweetness fills my heart up; 
The tears make all things shine. 
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VIDA DUTTON SCUDDER 


19. The Umbrian Plain 
JES art a holy poem, sweet Umbrian plain, 


Forever chanted to the angels’ ear: 
Thy tender vines beneath the hills austere, 
Thy shining poppies and thy springing grain, 
All murmur softly one melodious strain, 
While Brother Wind breathes low that he may hear, 
And floating o’er thy far horizons clear, 
Our Sister Clouds hearken the glad refrain. 


A poem of love remembered: day by day, 
Here, with some chosen brother of his band, 
God’s Little Poor One wandered, lorn and gay, 
Weeping, yet singing on his homeless way 
Lauds of the creatures: and the lovely land 
Still holds his voice for those who understand. 
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MARY BOWEN BRAINERD 


20. To Emily Dickinson 


A HARP £olian, on a lonely sill 
Was placed to feel the subtle wind’s soft touch. 

Perhaps its strains were burdened overmuch 
With Nature’s sadness and her discords, still, 
Responsive to its master’s touchless thrill, 

It told the clover’s whisper to the breeze, 

The wordless plaint of wind-swept winter trees 
With melody unknown to human skill. 
So in the quiet of a life apart 

From other lives, their passion and their pain, 
The hand of Nature touched thy tunéd heart, 

And, lo, thou utterest in simple strain 
A song, too thought-rich for a fettered art, 

Yet bearing ever Nature’s sad refrain. 
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MARY SOPHIA CASE 


ue The Last Victory 


O faint with mortal weariness I lie 
I cannot lift mine eye 
To where the hills rise and the strong stars burn. 
The voices of the night speak words of cheer 
That fall upon my ear 
Only to break the rest for which I yearn. 


Foes I have met undaunted. Pain and strife 
Were ministers of life. 

I greeted danger as one greets a friend. 

Hopes died, but fears died with them. All my heart 
Leaped to the hero’s part. 

So I were true, what need of other end? 


But now —to feel my courage faint and fall; 
To know death’s grim, sure call, 

Nor flash aquiver with exultant thrill; 

Though unaffrayed, to sink in mute dismay, 
O’erwhelmed with shadows — Yea, 

Even mine own faltering I can face, and will. 
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LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 


22. At the Sign of the Almond Tree 


“And the almond tree shall flourish.” 


Te the Inn of the Sign of the Almond Tree 
Who cometh hither comes full late, 
Yet little recks he is belate 

As he enters its tranquillity. 


There is shelter here from the day’s long strain; 
Soft-sandaled hours in long defile 
Forget the many a weary mile, 


The dust and heat of hill and plain. 


Friends tried and true await each guest; 
Here tales are told and songs are sung 
To olden harps again restrung 

Ere life grew weary of its quest. 


One sits and talks of other days; 
And of the dear and sainted dead. 
No kindly word is left unsaid, 


Recalling ancient words and ways. 


The books one loved, an old school face, 
A fair green field, a happy hill, 
That lead by wood or stream or mill 

To end in some sweet trysting place. 


Obedient to Time’s behoof, 
Guests bide not long, but bide content 
Nor glad nor sad when day is spent, 
Beneath the western, sheltering roof. 
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LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 


Then one by one they pay their score; 
Who gently came as gently go, 
For past the Sign how well they know 


Awaits a wider, open door. 


With larger welcome, fair and free, 
Unspoiled of time, unworn of age, 
The crown of all the pilgrimage 

Beyond the peaceful Almond Tree. 


23. Lake Waban 


[aa of grey at dawning day 
In soft shadows lying; 

Waters kissed by morning mist, 
Early breezes sighing. 

Fairy vision as thou art, 

Soon thy fleeting charms depart; 

Every grace that wins the heart 
Like our youth is flying. 


Lake of blue, a merry crew 
Cheer of thee would borrow; 
Happy hours to-day are ours, 
Weighted by no sorrow. 
Other years may bring us tears 
Other days be full of fears; 
Only hope the craft now steers, 
Cares are for to-morrow. 
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LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 


Lake of gold with gems untold 
On thy bosom glowing; 
Pictures fair in ambient air 
Through the sunset showing. 
When the morning hours are past 
Memory’s gaze is eastward cast; 
The golden time shall then outlast 
Each gift of thy bestowing. 


Lake of white at holy night, 
In the moonlight gleaming; 
Softly o’er thy wooded shore 
Silver radiance streaming. 
On the wavelets bear away 
Every care we’ve known to-day; 
Bring, on thy returning way, 


Peaceful, happy dreaming. 
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PART =i 


MARY RUSSELL BARTLETT 
24. April 


FTER the month of the double face, 
After St. Valentine’s days of grace, 
After the blast of the trump of March, 
With a smile and a tear, with a tear and a smile, 
And a heart half winter’s all the while, 
Here’s the shy little month with her glances arch, 
Here’s the brave little month of folly! 


Rain, rain, with the sun between! 

Sun, sun, through the raindrop’s sheen! 

Sing, two leaves in a sheath of green 
For the sweet little month of folly. 


Before the simple troth of May, 
Before the June in her bride’s array, 
Before the splendor of harvest gold, 
With a tear and a smile, with a smile and a tear, 
And a heart that’s pledged to the whole of the year, 
Here’s the month of promise come out of the cold; 
Here’s the wise little month of folly! 


Rain, rain, with the sun between! 

Sun, sun, through the raindrop’s sheen! 

Sing, two leaves in a sheath of green 
For the sweet little month of folly. 
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MARY RUSSELL BARTLETT 


25: Two Helpers 


Gy climbed, a comrade, up my garret stair 

And shared his own crust with the struggler there, 
Yet dashed, with thoughtless gesture, to the ground 
The last dear cup of hope my soul had found. 


From worlds beyond my world the other came. 
He brought no bread to stay the sinking frame, 
Yet from his eyes, like founts of life, I drew 


The strength of God that bore my spirit through, 


26. A Migrant Thrush 


OR one rare moment on a naked spray, 

With your dead-oak-leaf tail and spotted breast, 
Little brown pilgrim on your sun-led quest 
I saw you loitering in the northward way. 
The song with which you flood the dying day 
When you have found your mate and sheltered nest 
In some far woodland I had never guessed 
From your still presence. Yet a shining ray 
Of light and hope has set my heart aglow 
Only because I have seen the hermit thrush. 
What joy could one but win the power to know 
In passing through the human stress and din, 
By some sure sign, some sudden inward hush, 


Which stranger keeps a holy song within. 
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27 Red Roses 


I ROAM in a garden vestal-fair 
The livelong tranquil day, 

*Mid spotless lilies and snowdrops there 
And tremulous tints of May; 

Where myriad violets scent the gloom 
Of the forest-winding stream, 

And waxen white camellias bloom 
With a chill, unearthly gleam; 

But I sicken of all, and cry to Fate 

For the red, red roses beyond the gate. 


From every land, from every clime, 
The earth-stars here are come, 

And proudly they banish the old lord Time 
From their glamour-haunted home; 

But where the purple pansies grow, 
Uplifting their eyes to mine, 

I wander, restless and sad and slow, 
And seek for a flower divine. 

Then I sicken of all, and cry to Fate 

For the red, red roses beyond the gate. 


For there, from my vine-wreathed prison-wall, 
I see their passionate glow; 

I catch a fragrance rarer than all 
The breath of my flowers of snow; 

The wine of their beauty wakes and thrills 
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My spirit more and more; 
And a new, enthralling message fills 
The magic they outpour. 
So I gaze in longing, and cry to Fate 
For the red, red roses beyond the gate. 
“Beyond the gate,” moans the traveler Wind, 
“There are darker sights than these; 
Freshness and bloom are hard to find 
And the shade of Eden trees; 
But the plains are bare and the mountains cold, 
And drear is the desolate sea; 
The woe of the world is grim and old, 
Tis death to thy flowers and thee.” 
But I hearken not; I cry to Fate 
For the red, red roses beyond the gate. 


I know there is sorrow and gloom and pain 
In the world for a soul untried; 
That my buds may wither, nor bloom again, 
If the gate be opened wide. 
But I cry for freedom, for love, for life, 
For the real that conquers the dream! 
And I know that there, in the heart of the strife, 
The victor’s banners gleam. 
So I break the barrier, and fly with Fate 
To the red, red roses beyond the gate! 
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28. Beauty’s Soul 
fos. Beauty dies; 


Beauty of flowers and eyes, 
Beauty of stars and skies. 


But Beauty’s soul hath wings; 
Amid eternal things 
Doubt not it shines and sings. 


20. Semper Plus Ultra 
oe UGH the storm —and beyond! 


When the crystal air is heaven’s own wine, 
Vital with breezes, all divine 

With the refluent glory of gleam and shine; — 
O, but the heart must sing! 


Through the pain— and beyond! 
When the pulses swell with the incoming flow 
Of the tide of life that had ebbed so low, 
And the dawn of a richer youth’s aglow; — 
O, but the heart must sing! 


Through the loss—and beyond! 
When the unguessed gain asserts its power, 
And the soul that faltered in failure’s hour 
Knows itself and its deathless dower; — 
O, but the heart must sing! 
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Through the grief —and beyond! 

When God, who hid the belovéd face, 

Folds His child in His own embrace, 

And an angel is felt in the vacant place; — 
O, but the heart must sing! 


Through the sin —and_ beyond! 
When the fetters have fall’n by the open door, 
And the spirit stands upright once more, 
And the balm of Christ has healed the sore; — 
O, but the heart must sing! 


Through despair —and beyond! 

Thou God of God and Light of Light, 

To Thee, in Thy mercy infinite, 

In Thy tested strength and Thy proven might, — 
O, but the heart must sing! 
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Crippled 


EETHOVEN deaf, and Milton blind! 
And you and I, of lowlier kind, 
With small yet vital tasks assigned, 


We too have known the spirit’s ache 
At special powers disabled, make 
Our bitter plaint for the work’s sake. 


Yet where our blunted tools we mourn, 
Divinest music strains are borne; 
Beethoven, eye us not with scorn! 


And Milton, of his sight bereaved, 
Vision and victory achieved; 
Twice must his crown be laurel-leaved! 


Ah, can it be that Fortune mocks 
With cruel-tender paradox 
The lives she gives her hardest knocks, 


And grants, in strange, relenting mood, 
Some super-sensuous aptitude, 
When well her maimings are withstood? 


Fortune? Her-shrine is grey and cold. 
O Father of us all, behold 
Our handicaps, how manifold! 


Thou only know’st what self-wrought wrong 
Must in the grievous count belong. 
Thou only makest weakness strong. 
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And in Thine all-resourceful mind 
Alone our riddle is untwined, — 


How he that loseth life shall find. 


O crowning Answer, heartening Grace, 
Lift Thou on us Thy regnant face, — 
Crippled or no, we dare the race! 


Bi. W hiteness 


[ok long years my heart has worshipped whiteness; 
Whiteness of the pearl and of the lily, 

Whiteness of the roses brides have carried, 

Whiteness of the snows in wintry moonlight, 


Whiteness of the thoughts of little children, 
Whiteness of the dreams of youth and maiden, 
Whiteness of the deeds of men and women. 


Once I knew a soul whose white, white splendor 
Arched above me like the wings of angels, 
Made a chapel for my soul to pray in. 


God has given him asphodels for lilies, 
And for pearls the portals of the City, 
And for snows the white robes of the Blesséd. 


* * * * * * * * 


Ah, the woe, the intolerable anguish 
Of the stains that mar life’s virgin fabric, 
Ugly strangers in its weft of whiteness! 


Yet with chastened steps I journey onward, 
Musing on those white robes of the Blesséd, 
Robes that have been washed in Love’s own cleansing. 
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And when nears the end, how kneels the spirit 
Unto whom appears the Lord of Whiteness, 
He whom wounded soldiers called White Comrade! 


Mighty Presence, glimmering through the shadow, 
May thy hand, compassionate, unsparing, 
Lead me to Thy citadels of whiteness! 


ek Oriole Song 


ett orioles are tilting 
Among the orchard blooms; 
Their wild, melodious lilting 
Fills all their leafy rooms. 


In still green covert lying 
I thrill to what they say, 
My heart with theirs replying 
To magic of the May; 


My dreams atilt and flying 
Those golden flights outvying, 
To meet you, love, and greet you 

With music of the May; 
To find you, love, and bind you 
With magic of the May! 
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ELE In Arcadie 
Hew swift the days fled, one by one, 


In Arcadie, in Arcadie! 
And when we thought them just begun, 
(Those happy days!) the last was gone, 
And we no more might linger on 

In Arcadie. 


Fair days, descending from the blue 
On Arcadie, on Arcadie! 
Some queens, and crowned with diamond dew, 
By gleaming robes of sunlight gold 
Enwrapt, in many a wind-swayed fold, 
In Arcadie. 


And some were Quakers clad in gray 
In Arcadie, in Arcadie; 
And passed serenely on their way, 
Silent, as pondering some sweet thought, 
From Goethe or from Homer brought, 
In Arcadie. 


Some days were angels, white and tall, 
In Arcadie, in Arcadie, 
Who led us to confessional, 
There bade us of our sins repent, 
And softly blessed us ere we went, 
In Arcadie. 
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And oreads some, lithe-limbed and strong, 
In Arcadie, in Arcadie — 

With laughing eyes, forever young; 

Our guides were they to mount and glen, 

Green-robed, like Robin’s merry men, 


In Arcadie. 


And lo! we stood on many a height 
In Arcadie, in Arcadie; 
The stream that lay in curves of light 
Before our feet, through yon blue rift 
Rolled seaward, silently and swift, 
Through Arcadie. 


That mountain-barrier, faint and far 
Round Arcadie, round Arcadie, 
It shut us in with moon and star, 
With sunset splendors, dawn delights, 
And all the train of silver nights, 
In Arcadie! 


* * * * * * * * 


And some there met who ne’er will part, 
In Arcadie, in Arcadie; 
For lands divide not heart from heart, 
And friends are friends on sea or shore, 
Although they wander nevermore 
In Arcadie! 
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34. If Life were a Banquet 


ie Life were a banquet, and Beauty were wine, 
And Being the cup to contain it, 
What duty had man save at ease to recline, 
Drink deeply, and never disdain it? 
If Life were a banquet, and Beauty were wine, 
And Being the cup to contain it! 


If Life were a banquet, and Glory were wine, 

And Pain were the strong bowl that held it, 
Would any man pause ere he quaffed, or repine 

At the cost, though his heart’s blood had swelled it? 
If Life were a banquet, and Glory were wine, 

And Pain were the strong bowl that held it! 


If Life were a banquet, and Love were the wine, 
And pure lips alone touched the chalice, 

What soul would refuse for a draught so divine, 
To purge itself wholly from malice? 

But Life zs a banquet, and Love zs the wine, 
And pure lips alone touch the chalice! 


KATHARINE LEE BATES 
oe: The Ideal 


BY the promise of noon’s blue splendor in the dawn’s 
first silvery gleam, 

By the song of the sea that compelleth the path of the 
rock-cleaving stream, 

I summon thee, recreant dreamer, to rise and follow thy 
dream. 
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In the inmost core of thy being I am a burning fire, 

From thine own altar-flame kindled in the hour when 
souls aspire, 

For know that men’s prayers shall be answered, and guard 
thy spirit’s desire. 


That which thou wouldst be thou must be, that which 
thou shalt be thou art; 

As the oak, astir in the acorn, the dull earth rendeth 
apart, 

Lo, thou, the seed of thy longing, that breaketh and 
waketh the heart. 


I am the cry of the night wind, startling thy traitorous 
sleep; 

Moaning I echo thy music, and e’en while thou boastest 
to reap 

Alien harvests, my anger resounds from the vehement 


deep. 


I am the solitude folding thy soul in a sudden embrace. 

Faint waxes the voice of thy fellow, wan the light on 
his face. 

Life is as cloud-drift about thee alone in shelterless space. 


I am the drawn sword barring the lanes thy mutinous 
feet 

Vainly covet for greenness. Loitering pace or fleet, 

Thine is the crag-path chosen. On the crest shall rest 
be sweet. 
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I am thy strong consoler, when the desolate human pain 

Darkens upon thee, the azure outblotted by rush of the 
rain, 

All thou dost cherish may perish; still shall thy quest 


remain. 


Call me thy foe in thy passion; claim me in peace iF 
thy friend; 

Yet bethink thee by lowland and upland, wherever thou 
willest to wend, 

I am thine Angel of Judgment; mine eyes thou must 
meet in the end. 


36. “She Is the Grace of All That Are” 
(Ben Jonson) 


Gi is the grace of all that are, 
The fragrancy of morn, 
The wild, blithe ring, afar, afar, 

Of Dian’s horn. 


She is the hidden carol in 
The fringes of the wood, 
The sudden blue when clouds wax thin, 
The joy of good. 


May God who wrought our fleeting race 
Forbid her fatal star, 
Remembering she is the grace 


Of all that are. 
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97. Love Planted a Rose 


eee planted a rose, 
And the world turned sweet. 

Where the wheat-field blows 
Love planted a rose. 
Up the mill-wheel’s prose 

Ran a music-beat. 
Love planted a rose, 

And the world turned sweet. 


38. eA Mountain Soul 
(KatHarinE Coman) 


MOUNTAIN soul, she shines in crystal air 
Above the smokes and clamors of the town. 
Her pure, majestic brows serenely wear 
The stars for crown. 


The buzzing wings of folly, slander, spite, 
Fall frozen in her alien atmosphere. 
Her heart’s at home with sunrise and with night 
As neighbors dear 


Who tell her ancient tales of time and law, 
The miracle of love breathed into dust, 
Until her sweet gray eyes are brimmed with awe 
And steadfast trust. 
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Remote she dwells mid her celestial kin, 
Rainbow and Moon and Cloud, yet none the less 
Full many a weak earth-creature shelters in 
Her friendliness. 


She comrades with the child, the bird, the fern, 
Poet and sage and rustic chimney-nook, 
But Pomp must be a pilgrim ere he earn 
Her mountain look, — 


Her mountain look, the candor of the snow, 
The strength of folded granite, and the calm 
Of choiring pines, whose swayed green branches strow 
A healing balm. 


Oft as the psalmist lifted up his eyes 
Unto the hills about Jerusalem, 
Did not God’s glory with a new surprise 
Transfigure them? 


That royal harper, passionate for rest, 
Held one still summit dearest to his dream, 
But only to the golden chords confessed 
Its hour supreme; 


For lovely is a mountain rosy-lit 
With dawn, or steeped in sunshine, azure-hot, 
But loveliest when shadows traverse it 
And stain it not. 
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39. White Moments 
ee best of life, what is it but white moments? 


Those swift illuminations when we see 
The flying shadows on the fragrant meadows 
As God beholds them from eternity. 


White moments, when the bliss of being worships, 
And fear and shame are heretics that burn 

In the holy fire of exquisite desire 
' For love’s surrender and for love’s return. 


White moments, when a Power above the artist 
Catches his plodding chisel, sets it free, 

And from each urgent stroke there springs emergent 
The wayward grace that laughs at industry. 


White moments, when the drowsing soul, sense-muffled, 
Is stung awake by some keen arrow-flight, 

And rends the bestial, claiming its celestial 
Succession in the lineage of light. 


White moments, when the spirit, long confronted 
By all the bitter formule of fate, 

Inveterate romancer, finds its answer 
In some mysterious faith inviolate. 


White moments, when the silence steals on sorrow, 
And in that hush the heart becomes aware 

Of wings that brood it, visions that seclude it 
Forevermore from folly, fear, and care. 
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The best of life, what is it but white moments? 
Freedoms that break the chain and fling the load, 
Irradiations, ardors, consecrations, 
— The starry shrines along our pilgrim road. 


By permission, from The Retinue and Other Poems by 


Katharine Lee Bates, copyright by E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 
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What Is the Spirit? 
I 
WHAT is the spirit? Nay, 


We know not— star in clay. 


We know not, yet we trust 
The dream within the dust. 


We trust not, yet we hark 
The song within the dark. 


II 


These few bewildered days 
Ask little blame or praise. 


All mortal deeds go by 
As cloudlets down the sky. 


We are our longing. Thus 
Let Love remember us. 
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Ill 


We know not whither beat 
Its wings, nor what defeat 


Death’s mighty muffling glooms 
May cast on fluttering plumes, 


Or if it be success — 


That folded quietness. 


IV 


When like a flaming scroll 
Earth shrivels, if the soul 


Should those fierce heats outwear, 
What of ourselves were there? 


A longing bruised and dim, 
A seed of seraphim. 


2s America the Beautiful 
O BEAUTIFUL for spacious skies, 


For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 


From sea to shining sea! 
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O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 


Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 
And every gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
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42. Gypsy-Heart 
ee April world is misted with emerald and gold; 


The meadow larks are calling sweet and keen; 
Gypsy-heart is up and off for woodland and for wold, 
Roaming, roaming, roaming through the green. 
Gypsy-heart, away! 
Ah, the wind —the wind and the sun! 
Take the blithe adventure of the fugitive today: 
Youth will soon be done. 


From buds that May is kissing there trembles forth a 
soul ; 
The rosy boughs are whispering the white. 
Gypsy-heart is heedless now of thrush and oriole, 
Dreaming, dreaming, dreaming of delight. 
Gypsy-heart, beware! 
Ah, the song —the song in the blood! 
Magic walks the forest; there’s bewitchment on the air, 


Spring is at the flood. 


The wings of June are woven of fragrance and of fire; 
Heap roses, crimson roses, for her throne. 
Gypsy-heart is anguished with tumultuous desire, 
Seeking, seeking, seeking for its own. 
Gypsy-heart, abide! 
Oh, the far— the far is the near! 
Tis a foolish fable that the universe is wide. 
All the world is here. 
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43. Yellow Warblers 


Re first faint dawn was flushing up the skies 
When, dreamland still bewildering mine eyes, 

I looked out to the oak that, winter-long, 

—A winter wild with war and woe and wrong — 

Beyond my casement had been void of song. 


And lo! with golden buds the twigs were set, 
Live buds that warbled like a rivulet 

Beneath a veil of willows. Then I knew 
Those tiny voices, clear as drops of dew, 


Those flying daffodils that fleck the blue, 


Those sparkling visitants from myrtle isles, 
Wee pilgrims of the sun, that measured miles 
Innumerable over land and sea 

With wings of shining inches. Flakes of glee, 
They filled that dark old oak with jubilee, 


Foretelling in delicious roundelays 

Their dainty courtships on the dipping sprays, 
How they should fashion nests, mate helping mate, 
Of milkweed flax and fern-down delicate 

To keep sky-tinted eggs inviolate. 


Listening to those blithe notes, I slipped once more 
From lyric dawn through dreamland’s open door, 
And there was God, Eternal Life that sings 

Eternal joy, brooding all mortal things, 

A nest of stars, beneath untroubled wings. 

By permission, from The Retinue and Other Poems by 
Katharine Lee Bates, copyright by E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 
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44. Soldiers of Freedom 


eee veiled their souls with laughter 
And many a mocking pose, 
These lads who follow after 
Wherever Freedom goes; 
These lads we used to censure 
For levity and ease, 
On Freedom’s high adventure 
Go shining overseas, 


Our springing tears adore them, 
These boys at school and play, 
Fair-fortuned years before them, 
Alas! but yesterday; 
Divine with sudden splendor 
— Oh, how our eyes were blind! — 
In careless self-surrender 


They battle for mankind. 


Soldiers of Freedom! Gleaming 
And golden they depart, 
Transfigured by the dreaming 
Of boyhood’s hidden heart. 
Her lovers they confess them 
And, rushing on her foes, 
Toss her their youth— God bless them! — 
As lightly as a rose. 


By permission, from The Retinue and Other Poems by 
Katharine Lee Bates, copyright by E. P. Dutton and Com- 
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45. The Debt 
BECAUSE the years are few, I must be glad; 


Because the silence is so near, I sing; 
*T were ill to quit an inn where I have had 
Such bounteous fare nor pay my reckoning. 
I would not, from some gleaming parapet 
Of Sirius or Vega, bend my gaze 
On a remembered sparkle and regret 
That from it thanklessly I went my ways 
Up through the starry colonnades nor found 
Violets in any Paradise more blue 
Than those that blossomed on my own waste ground 
Nor vespers sweeter than the robins knew. 


Though Earth be but an outpost of delight, 

Heaven’s wild frontier by tragedy beset, 

Only a Shakespeare may her gifts requite, 

Only a happy Raphael pay his debt. 

Yet I, to whom, even as to these, are given 

Cascading foam, emblazoned butterflies, 

The moon’s pearl chariot through the massed clouds 
driven, 

And the divinity of loving eyes, 

Would make my peace now with mine hostess Earth, 

Give and take pardon for all brief annoy, 

And toss her, far beneath my lodging’s worth, 

Poor that I am, a coin of golden joy. 
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46. Spring Song 


D you smell the coming of spring in the breeze? 
The strange, sweet tang of the upturned soil, 
The fragrance distilled from the budding trees 
While grass grows greener and ferns uncoil? 
Can you think of anything nicer to smell 
Than little brown buds just beginning to swell? 


Do you see the coming of spring in the sky? 
The lengthened light and the deepened blue, 
The delicate rain-clouds hurrying by 
To water the gardens and pass from view? 
Can you think of any more gladdening sight 
Than April’s bright sun putting winter to flight? 


Do you hear the coming of spring in the air? 
The robins’ whistle at break of day, 
The honk of the geese as they northward fare, 
The bluebirds calling the coming of May? 
Of all the sweet sounds you ever have heard 
Can any one match the spring song of the bird? 


Do you feel the coming of spring in your heart? 
The ancient call of the wakening earth 
To come out in the open and have your part 
In the wondrous rapture of her rebirth? 
What tonic the care-fretted spirit restores 
Like sunny spring days in the great out-of-doors? 
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47. Shall We Forget? 


(At the time of Armistice) 


So we forget, now victory has come, 
How frugally we gathered up each crumb 
In days of wartime need, with anxious care 
That all our armies overseas should share 
The harvests of the land? Shall we make haste 
To take again the senseless ways of waste? 
When peace brings back the plenty which we crave, 
Shall we forget to save? 


Shall we forget, now war is at an end, 
How lavishly and well we learned to spend 
In days of constant patriotic call, 
To use our treasure for the good of all? 
Shall we return to selfishness and greed, 
Regardless of humanity’s great need? 

When peace has made it good to live, 

Shall we forget to give? 


Shall we forget, now peace has been restored, 

How fervently we used to seek the Lord 

Through all the days of danger and distress, 

Imploring Him to succor and to bless? 

Shall we fall back to careless ways of old, 

Unmindful of the Love which doth enfold? 
When peace, sweet peace, has come to stay, 

Shall we forget to pray? 
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48. This Too Will Pass 


Poor heart, break not, though cruel be thy wound,— 
This too will pass! 

The weariest day will end in sunset light, 

And dawn must follow e’en the darkest night! 


Nor drink too deeply of joy’s honeyed cup, — 
This too will pass! 

Caressing hands will lose their loving touch, 

And words mean nothing, that once meant so much, 


Ah, then, whate’er thy state, seek thou content, — 
This will not pass! 

Thy rest in God, He only knows and cares, 

His heart of love thine every sorrow shares! 


49. Soul Solitude 


OOR fools, we fondly gaze at one another, 
Dreaming we see, we know, and fail 
To mark how darkness thicker than black night 
Each from other’s soul doth veil. 


Hopes, fears, ambitions, heart’s desires, 
Our pale lips tell — vain words, they fall 
On ears too dull, they cannot understand! 
A dead wall parts us each from all. 


Mysteriously as pass the winds of Heaven, 
Each separate soul its way doth take, 

Seeing and seen, as in a glass, darkly — 
Till in His likeness all shall wake. 
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50. The Divine Right of Kings 
jee right divine! What king that hath it not? 
The right to look through all his realm and see 
What fever courses in the people’s veins, 
And lay thereon the balm of kingly hands; 
To turn aside the treasonable blade, 
And make a friend of him who carries it; 
To bind up public wounds; to put away 
The screens wherewith men hide accusing truth, 
And speak grave words when these befit the time; 
To sow the land so full of happiness, 
Of peace and justice, love and courtesy, 
That ships bound seaward unto fabled shores 
Shall never tempt his people otherwhere: 
Such right divine as this hath every king. 


Te The Conquest of the Air 


Ao world we have, we that have made 
Desert and pit and battlefield of earth, 

Ravished her treasures, bought for riches dearth, 

Stifled her fountains, plucked away her shade; 


We that have poisoned with the cities’ reek 
All her fair rivers, stol’n the cataract’s flow, 
Trampled in greed her helpless ones and low, 
And in blood thirstiness have slain her weak. 


Now in our grasp almost, Thy wind and cloud, 
Thy wingéd fugitives, Thy snow and rain; 
Sunbeam and starbeam, yea, Thy lightnings proud, 
We have stretched out our hand for, not in vain. 
Seeing what desolation we have made 


Of Thy first gift— Lord, art Thou not afraid? 
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2. The New Year's Quest 
ee ER milestone passed along the road, 
A forward step into the bleak unknown, 
A fresh accounting with tasks left undone, 
And loins firm girded for the weary load. 
What is this quest which drives us like a goad? 
The same long path urges in monotone, 
The same long years stretch drearily and lone, 
And oft we fail to reap what Time has sowed. 
O road that leadeth ever toward the West, 
Shall we, at journey’s end our burthens lay 
On the broad bosom of dark Mother Earth 
And fare unto an everlasting rest? 
Rest we shall not! But in a clearer day 
Take up the endless life in a new birth. 
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SF. The Rainbow Over the Road 


HIGH road, a hard road; it ofttimes plungeth down 
To a low road, a long road, where fogs hang like 
a frown. 
Oh, but it’s like the winds to shift, and it’s like the fogs 
to lift; 





Then 
It’s a new road, an old road, a winding road for me, 
A new road, an old road, on, through eternity. 


A low road, a long road; it upward hath a trend 

To a high road, a hard road, that some day hath an end. 

Oh, it’s a joyous end at last, all the stony uplands past; 
Then 

It’s a new road, an old road, a winding road for me, 

A new road, an old road, on, through eternity. B2 





ABBIE CARTER GOODLOE 


54. cAt Parting 


N W must we go our separate ways, Beloved. 
I may not follow you ’mid shot and shell — 
Whatever to this hate-racked world War means, 
To women it must ever mean, “ Farewell! ” 


Unmurmuring must we send you forth to death, 
The love-locked gates of life fling open wide, 
Bid you troop out — you dear ones whom we’ve kept 
So close and warm! —and see you go, dry-eyed. 


From out seared, silent hearts must thrust you forth 
With no caress, no word, lest courage fail — 
Crumble beneath the dear, familiar touch, 
And love, with traitor-tenderness, prevail. 


Oh, God of Battles! is there yet some land, 

Some happy land, where partings have surcease? 
Where unwrung heart leans to another heart, 

And breathes in tranquil rapture, “ Here is Peace! ”’? 


Copyright, 1916, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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To 
55. “My Lady Duchess Window” 
in the Palace of Urbino 


From which Castiglione tells us the courtiers after the great 
discussion on love watched the day dawn over Monte Catria. 


CLOSED the window, 

Closed and dead, 
That fair window once so loved, 
Every courtier now is fled 
All their theories Time has proved: 
Dead my lady —long ago, 
Dead my lord magnifico. 


Blind the windows stare today 
O’er your well loved Italy, 
Silent lipped the turrets keep 
All your past in secret sleep, 
Sleep my lady, 
Sleep today 
While a new world goes its way. 
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BERTHA PALMER LANE 


cA ge 


HEAR an old man’s voice 
Talking, talking 
Far off. 
It sounds like a brook 
Murmuring over stones 
As it winds in and out 
Among meadow grasses 
Where bees are humming. 
On and on the brook goes, 
I kneel down at its edge 
Listening, 
Listening 
To the dreamy sound. 
The brook goes on 
Across the meadow wide 
Until it reaches two high rocks 
Between which it slips out of sight 
To a land I cannot see. 


I hear an old man’s voice 
Talking, talking 
Far off. 
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Reincarnate 


ROM sky to sky a silent land, 
Through which an idle river flows, 
Upon its banks, on either hand, 
The purple iris blows. 


The sunlight fades in languorous stream, 
The sunlight fades in empty air — 

A long, slant, timeless, yellow gleam 
On all, and everywhere. 


A long, slant, timeless, yellow ray, 
On which I look, in which I sow — 
What seed, O Soul, that fills to-day 
With ghosts of Long Ago? 


With ghosts of old Egyptian sand, 
Where Nilus oozes home to sea, 
With half-built pyramids, that stand 

And frown through time on me? 


For was I slave, or was I king, 
I only, wandering, startled, know 
(Let long, slant suns be quivering) 
Such lights were long ago, — 


Were long ago, and crept and twined 
About my soul, and coiled and curled, 

When in some dead Deed out of mind 
I won or lost a world. 
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58. To Herrick—A Handful of Herbs 


“ Here’s rosemary — that’s for remembrance.” 


Faye rue and mint and rosemary 
And all the various sweets that be 
More fragrant made by memory — 
By memory, yet not my own, 
Of waysides that my feet have known, 
Of gardens that my hands have sown; 
By memory, yet not my own, 
That rises in me — freak or whim 
Of homesick heart for hedgerow trim, 
And briony copse, and hawthorned lane, 
And English Mays that round again,. 
Year after year, while years remain, 
Year after year,—though not for those — 
O, English hearts! — who sang the Rose — 
Two centuries heaped by New World snows — 
‘Two centuries dust—— who yet to me 
This largess left of legacy: 
England to love, English to be. 
Even so, from meads of English dew 
That never from my childhood grew, 
Yet peeped my childish primers through, — 
From rosemary and mint and rue, 
I pluck these measures, tie, and send 
Them wheresoever you may wend, 
My Herrick, gay and gentle friend, 
And grave and gentle, being one 
Whose like I shall not look upon 
While the years wait, while the years run, — 
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And sending, call (lest in your ear 

Such measures sounding, strike the fear 
Of poesy laid upon her bier) 

On Saint Elizabeth to be 

Chief patron saint, and bid you see 
Distich nor hemistich of me, 

But only rue, mint, rosemary — 

Dear rue, and dearest rosemary. 


MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON 


59. Lines Written to a Translator of 
Greek Poetry 


A WILD spring upland all this charméd page, 

Where, in the early dawn, the menads rage, 
Mad, chaste, and lovely! This, a darker spot, 
Where lone Antigone bewails her lot, 
Death for her spouse, her bridal-bed the tomb. 
And this, again, is some rich palace-room, 
Where Phaedra pines: ‘“‘O woodlands! O, the sea! ” 
Or some sweet walk of Sappho, beauteously 
Built o’er with rose, with bloom of purple grapes! 
They are all here—the ancient Attic shapes 
Of passion, beauty, terror, love, and shame; 
Proud shadows, you do summon them by name: 
Achean princes — Helen — the young god, 
Fair Dionysus — Cidipus, who trod 
Such ways of doom! Aye, these and more than these 
You call across the ages and the seas! 
And each one, answering, doth dream he lists 
To the great voices of old tragedists! 
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60 Work 


Vi is the shape forever set between 
The thought and form, the vision and the deed; 
The hidden light, the glory all unseen, 


I bring to mortal senses, mortal need. 


Who loves me not, my sorrowing slave is he, 
Bent with the burden, knowing oft the rod; 
But he who loves me shall my master be, 
And use me with the joyance of a god. 


Man’s lord or servant, still I am his friend; 
Desire for me is simple as his breath; 

Yea, waiting, old and patient, for the end, 
He prays that he may find me after death! 


61 The Lesser Beauty 


Via are the first wild violet of the year; 
Young grass you are, and apple-bloom, and spray 

Of honeysuckle; you are dawn of day, 

And the first snow-fall! It is you I hear 

When the March robin calls me loud and clear, 

Or lonely rill goes singing on its way 

Like some small flute of heav’n; or when the giay 

Sad wood-dove calls and early stars appear. 

And you it is within the wayside shrine 

Carved tenderly; and in the folded wings 

On some neglected tomb; and in the vine 

And leaf and saint of old imaginings 

On some forgotten missal — little things 

We would not barter for things more divine! 
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62. “Where There is No Vision the 
People Perish” 


ey ake us, O Lord, that last, that dreariest il]! 
Thy wrath’s grim thunder, and thy lightning-scorn 
For our iniquity —that we have worn 
Soft as a grace — these, if it be thy will, 
But not unsouléd darkness! Not the chill 
Dead air, in which men move a while forlorn 
And swiftly fail! Oh, break us, make us mourn 
With tears of blood — but let us see thee still! 
For we have visioned thee! Once, long ago, 
O’er sea and wilderness a cloud of fire, 
Thou led’st us forth; ’mid many a shame and woe, 
We still have dreamed apocalypse; at last, 
Ah, go not out, thou Flame of all the past! 
Burn, thou bright Ardor —burn, thou great Desire! 


FLORENCE WILKINSON EVANS 


63. Broadway Remembers Her (hildhood 


eS, little country roads I knew and loved, 

Long and long ago and far away, 
Where the rosy lumps of children roll their hoops and play 
After school, 
Till the west ripples pink and the fields breathe cool 
And their mothers in the dooryards call them home, 
(Emeline! Ora! May!) 
Sisters, little country roads I knew and loved, — 
In childhood (that’s the time to roam) 
The Autumn Road that winds up over the hill 
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To the hazy sun; 

The Tangly Road where the brown-lace carrots flute 
Their cup-shaped hands; 

The Forsaken Road where the barberries frill 

The lonely fences 

With shrivels of beady red; 

The Orchard Lane by the clear-faced brook to the cider mill 
Where the joking old men toddle 

With their gleanings in a sack, 

(The familiar hopeful look 

Of the gnurly faded back!) 

The Green Road, ferny-smelling, — 

It drifts through the silent wood 

Like a meditating girl; — 

All ye friendly Paths and Country Places, 

Alive and different like human folk, 

(One of you had a bird-blue cloak 

Of cunning wings and leaves, 

And oh, the whispering bonnet woven 

Of teasel-cones and glistery sheaves! ) 

Sisters, little country roads I knew and loved, 

Knew your names so long ago and far away, 

I who am in exile and a worldling, changed, ah, changed; 
I remember and I envy each of you! 


64. The House of Great (Content 


PPBERS is a certain gracious garth I know, 
Unwrought by human hand, 

Most like a faery garden in a book 

Whereon no mortal man may ever look,— 


This lovely croft of land. 
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Not far away the sober highway creeps, 

My pleasaunce heeding not; 
Its calm of mountain curves in. pure embrace, 
Blue-windowed into realms of heavenly space 


About the joyful spot. 


A fair green meadow in a river bend 
By whispering willows crowned; 

A sweep of hillside like a gallant wall, 

And lone upon its ledge a pine-tree tall 
Guard this enchanted ground, 


It hath a spring, bordered divinely blue 
With amulet of flowers, 

A tender isle that fringed with elder is, 

Where fireflies weave their silent symphonies, 
Spangling the twilight hours. 


So cunningly within the hills ’tis set 
In happy youth apart 
It seems beyond the ken of toil and time, 
Lisping the little river’s intimate rhyme 
Deep in its lyric heart. 


Belovéd, let the stranger world go by 

In futile wonderment 
While, some rich day, there builds for you and me 
Between the willows and the pluméd tree 

A House of Great Content. 
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FLORENCE WILKINSON EVANS 


The Statues in the Museum 


Sie of fauns and wrestlers, 
“Marble-chill nereids, 
Centaurs, bacchante, 
Aloof you look and lonely, 
Stripped exiles from those sapphire coasts 
Of long ago. 


Ye carven gods and symbols 

Of occult things and awful, 

Serapis, Pallas, Peitho, 

Speechless you stand and humbled, 

Without one kneeling suppliant 
Or votive lamp aglow. 


Where are your fluted temples 

Of Pexstum or Girgenti, 

Altar and wreathed oxen, 

Veiled whirling priestesses 

And the vase-bearing worshipers 
Shouting Aioh? 


Instead, a rigid hallway 

Where, pagan, antique, wistful, 

You stand, stared at and jostled 

By mad new hurrying peoples 

With pinched and smileless visages 
Who do not know. 
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FLORENCE WILKINSON EVANS 


The Heart of the Woods 


I LIKE the leafy-murmuring solemn hush 
Of woods that wall me round with underbrush. 


Their intricate tapestry of twinkling green 
Glinted with sunlight, the gray trunks between, 


And the thick-woven carpet, chequered brown, 
Dead leaves from many an autumn, matted down; 


Remote from all things, sun and wind and sky, 
Far, far above my head the tree-tops sigh, 


And like the echo of a distant land 
I hear the great lake wash upon its strand. 


So maiden calm, so silent, serious, 
Tis someone’s heart, in mood mysterious, 


The depths profoundest of an untouched heart 


From pain and passion very far apart, 


Untravelled and unknown, a land enchanted, 


Wild, labyrinthine, dim and fancy-haunted. 
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Das The Flower Factory 


[SABE EIA Marianina, Fiametta, Teresina, 
They are winding stems of roses, one by one, one 
by one, 
Little children who have never learned to play; 
Teresina softly crying that her fingers ache to-day; 
Tiny Fiametta nodding when the twilight slips in, gray. 
High above the clattering street, ambulance and fire-gong 
beat, 
They sit, curling crimson petals, one by one, one by one. 


Lisabetta, Marianina, Fiametta, Teresina, 

They have never seen a rosebush nor a dewdrop in the 
sun. 

They will dream of the vendetta, Teresina, Fiametta, 

Of a Black Hand and a face behind a grating; 

They will dream of cotton petals, endless, crimson, 
suffocating, 

Never of a wild-rose thicket nor the singing of a cricket, 

But the ambulance will bellow through the wanness of 
their dreams, 

And their tired lids will flutter with the street’s hysteric 
screams. 


Lisabetta, Marianina, Fiametta, Teresina, 

They are winding stems of roses, one by one, one by one. 

Let them have a long long playtime, Lord of Toil, when 
toil is done, 

Fill their baby hands with roses, joyous roses of the sun! 
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FLORENCE WILKINSON EVANS 


A Hillside of White Heather 


PORTUGUESE 


HILLSIDE of white heather 
Dripping with ocean mist, 
And miles of crumpled bracken 
Red-brown and autumn-kissed. 


Brown sheep that crowd and nibble, 
Following the mountain rills, 
And little piping shepherd-lads 


Brown as the wind-swept hills. 


Two stone mills high against the sea, 
Like Biblical watch towers, 

A walled sheep-fold, a herdsman’s thatch 
Drifted with heather-flowers. 


The barefoot shepherd boys pipe loud 
Upon their oaten reeds; 

The ocean mist hangs on their clouts 
Like strings of precious beads, 


They care not for the dank sea-fog, 
The gathering white sea-gloom; 
They call their brown sheep down the crags 
And disappear, sheep, song, and rags, 
Swallowed in snowy bloom, 
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69. To Dante Alighieri 


Read at the New London, Connecticut, Dante celebra- 
tion, September 13, 1921. 


MIGHTY master of the human song 
Whose burden fills the ages with its hurt, 
Its fierce and gloomed resentment and its long 
Desire for expiation, love-engirt, 
Thou daredst deny the schoolmen and to make 
A nation’s norm of beauty from the curt 
Vernacular of tribal use, and break 
The cant of set philosophies by vital 
Being — thou seer whose thought was wont to take 
For walks abroad, the universe! Requital 
Didst thou in vision give for Adam’s slur — 
“The woman that Thou gav’st,...’—by much 
recital 
Perpetuate: thy lady’s eyes no blur 
Of earth upon Jehovah’s presence held; 
They moved thy course through heaven to Light with 
her, — 
As she, so thou, by Life and Love impelled. 
What more of good from thee is need to find? 
‘Thou art not dead, for Time has never knelled 
Forgetfulness o’er thee! Thy wingéd mind 
Be present here, where men of alien face 
Thou dream’dst not, shall in fellowship rebind 
The laurels of thy fame —as thine own race 
Devote to thee — and let a woman’s hand, 
For happiness, those laurels lay in place, 
Sad exile, now at home in every land! 
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70. Spanish Moss 
A ISP and a tangle, 


A streamer, a mesh, 
For the old tree to dangle, 
The spring wind to thresh: 


The young moon behind it, 
A cabin below; 

An owl there to mind it, 
And Venus to glow: 


A pool in the rice-field, 
With peepers to plash; 
Some cedars, a mice-field, 
Where furry things dash 
And shake down the seeds 
From the quivering weeds; 
Where the meadow-lark breeds, 
And —the person were rash 
Who would think to undo all that moss from 
the tree, 
Or blot this dear picture from Southland and 
me! 
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71. The Marriage of True Minds 


AY, Master Shakespeare, marriage of true minds 
Hath great impediment: the earth tugs hard 

At their impassioned clay; their being winds 
In aberrations, as it were but shard 
Of spent-out star. They move tradition-set, 
By pleasure and its dear delusions marred, 
Each drawing each aside, and both forget 
The pace and path their spirits’ mighty sun 
Ordaineth, holding them in peerless debt. 
Nor is their mean of perfect marriage run, 
Till time hath somewhat loosed material tether; 
Then each doth find, — for spirit life is won, — 
Completest self in two right lives together. 


GERTRUDE SPALDING HENDERSON 
cA part 


2. 
| WOULD not call thee back to me to-night, 
Although my eager spirit turns to thee 
With weary longing, and my eyes would see 
Thy face aglow with spirit’s power and might. 
The sunset glow, the hillsides, every sight 
Of these familiar paths brings thoughts of thee. 
Thy name the maples whisper o’er to me, 
Rustling their scarlet leaves in golden light. 
Yet, though my heart doth yearn to have thee near, 
I will not call thee back. Love hath no end 
Where daily intercourse alone is dear, 
Where spirit unto spirit cannot send 
Its quickening power, though miles between us roll: 
We still shall touch each other soul to soul. 


i: 
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76 The Coming of the Storm 


TWO PICTURES 
I 


HE far off clouds are one dark purple mass 
Reflected darker in the stream near by; 
Between, are willows light against the sky 
And pointing downward in the stream’s clear glass, 
The sun’s last rays are powerless to pass 
Into that cloud-heap dense, but, ere they die, 
Gild gently the pale willow leaves, and lie 


In yellow splendor on the river grass. 


Il 


The golden glory fades from grass and tree; 
The foliage becomes a dull grey-green, 
Its image in the ruffled water seen 
Blurred and distorted as the wind draws near; 
The angry clouds are purple-black; and see 
That shaking flash of light! The storm is here. 
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MARY DILLINGHAM FREAR 


Evolution 


M’ brother stone lies sleeping, 
Deep sleeping under sod. 

Shall he and I awake one day 

In likeness unto God? 

Who says, ‘‘He sleeps forever, 

But I shall sleep to wake,” 

Counts not the steps of sharp ascent 

That flesh to soul must take. 

From stone to waving grasses, 

From meadow flower to man, 

From man to God, — oh vain desire 

The universe to span 

By mortal mind! But let us 

Climb humbly to the light; 

For lo! the stone rejected 

Is precious in His sight. 


Whiles 


LISTEN in vain for a voice most sweet 
And a laugh with a merry ring: 
There’s never a glimmer of bare, white feet, 

And the grass grows under the swing. 


The star-bestrewn hills were so bright with dew! 
They are brown. Under brooding wing 

Wee birdlings were nestled. They grew and flew; 
Ah, the grass grows under the swing! 


O stars, illumine my tear-dimmed eyes! 
Teach me, O birds, to sing! 

Help me, O hills, to be heavenly-wise, 
For the grass grows under the swing! 
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76 The Park 


F ROM petty round of homely work and care, 
The quick, insistent call— the pressing need, 

The pause, — the turn,— the hurryings here and there, 

The hungry love, that love alone can feed, — 
Down to the waiting city, with its din, 

Its pulsing throb of eager, human life, 
Its want and staring nakedness and sin, 

‘Its throb of big events, its frantic strife, — 
I pass day after day. But in between 

All still and green, with sky blue showing through 
And misty blossoming, and silver sheen, 

Of sun-flung shadows drenched with morning dew, 
And bird songs thrilling through the rapturous air, 

The Park lies, — like God’s answer to a prayer. 
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are Silence 
SOUGHT a word, the perfect word, the one right 


word to say 
But words are eerie, fearsome things 
For this one pricks and that one stings 
The while a third, on witching wings 
Flits down the wonder-way. 


I sought the one right word to say, but all my search 
was vain, 

For though I spoke and though you heard 

The meanings were all dim and blurred 

Like shadowy grasses, wind bestirred, 

Or waters swept by rain. 


And so I put the quest aside: —the silences are best; 
The far lights on the mountain side; 

Star shine; pale dawns; spring’s blossoming tide; 
God’s silence, — which is deep and wide, — 
Encompasses the rest. 
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FLORENCE CONVERSE 


The Happy Swan 
[% the cathedral close at Wells, 


In lovely Somerset, there dwells 
A happy swan; I saw him float 
Up and down the Bishop’s moat 
Among the cloudy water-weeds. 
*Tis an enchanted life he leads. 
His grandsire served Lord Lohengrin, 
Lir’s children are his next of kin, 
And Leda’s mate and royal others 
Fly in his flock, — the sad young brothers 
Bewitched in Andersen’s fairy tale, 
Tewkesbury’s bird, the twain that sail 
On Shakespeare’s Avon, — but none else 
Except the elfin swan of Wells, 
Has a flair for ringing bells. 


I saw him like a barge of State 
Sweeping toward the water-gate. 

I saw the round-eyed unconcern 

Of his proud profile at the turn 
Beyond the drawbridge, as his glance 
Ignored my humble circumstance. 
Beneath the gate-house window hung 
A rusty bell that once was rung 

By travelers who crossed the moat, 
Swimming or in a little boat, 

To ask a dole; and thither sped 

The swan — I saw him rear his head 
And stretch his neck and seize the string 
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And ring the little bell, and ring 
And ring, until his shrill demand 
Was answered by a fluttering hand 
Romantically strewing cake 

Upon the waters, for his sake. 

It was the hour when mortals take 
Their tea in England; all the bells 
Were ringing four o’clock in Wells. 


And all the while the bells were ringing, 
I heard the Welsh coal-miners singing 
Without the green close, in the glare 
Of the dusty market-square: 

I heard the strikers out of Wales, 

The sooty Cambrian nightingales, 
Singing their hunger-songs; I heard 
The music sweet, the bitter word. 
Through the Porch called Penniless 
Grievance chaunted, and Distress 
Hymned old haunting melodies, 

But swans and canons took their teas, 


O strange to be a happy swan, 
Privileged to float upon 

Waters ecclesiastical 

In faerie peace fantastical ; 

A hero in a charméd life 
Untouched by our industrial strife, 
Unshadowed by the awful dread 
Of hungering for daily bread. 

O strange to know that manna fell 
Every time you rang a bell! 


FLORENCE CONVERSE 


79. “cA Grave Among the Eternal” 


Lines suggested by the Shelley Memorial 
in University College, Oxford 


ji day ye thrust the lad without the gate 
Ye knew not that the high, resistless tide 

Would bring him back, would sweep all bars aside, 

And strand him, well-belovéd, where so late 

He wandered alien and execrate. 
Ye wise, ye could not know that when he died, 
His spirit’s drownéd semblance, glorified, 

Should keep herein so honorable state. 


Ye could not know that surely, one by one, 

Those silly dreams of his would drift ashore 

To waiting hearts —your hearts— grown covetous. 
Aye, deck his shrine, — run, relic-seekers, run, 

Rescue his sea-changed dreams! Interpret us 

His message! He is dead, unbar the door! 
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8c. Lines to a Pumping Engine for a 
Religious House 


I. Old Style 


HIS is Sister Water’s cell, 
She chose the little sunny dell, 
She said, ‘Here will I dwell.” 


Sister Water recks nor cares 
If it be holier otherwheres, 


’Tis here she says her prayers 


“Teach me, Lord, Thy wells to fill; 
And where to splash, and when to spill; 
Teach me to run up hill.” 


She climbs the hill with Brother Sun! 
She ripples up the stairs! Well done, 
Clean and humble one! 


Here in Sister Water’s cell, 

God maketh miracle. 

Light the candle, ring the bell, 
Sing Laus Deo! 
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Il. New Style 


ate little grassy hollow is sunny. 
The grass is wet and oozy and bright green. 
Do not forget your rubbers. 
There is a spring in the sunny hollow; 
And there are mosquitoes. 


The Community 

Has built a little cabin 

Over the spring in the hollow. 
The pumping engine 

Lives in the little cabin. 

It looks easy, 

But it takes a man to run it. 
The motive power is gasoline 
And possibly 

God — 

So-called. 
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Roadside 
HERE is a roadside ditch I know 


Where cat-tails grow, 
And on its bank 
Soft tufts of feathering anise stand, 
Emerald and rank, 
Amid the silvering wild oats, fanned 
To a flutter by the wandering wind; 
And there I find 
Reddening, seed-hung, sprays of dock, 
And white star-faces of a lowly weed, — 
Gay wild things that make mock 
Of conquered fields, 
Where barley grows, 
And sugar beets in long straight rows. 


Mirage 


HIMMER, shimmer, summer air, 
Over the lowland; 

Shimmer, elfin lakes, 

Where I know the fields are bare. 


The far, tall trees are fringes of the sky, 
Ghost-gray fringes, dipping to a silver sea, 
A water witchery, 

More lovely than reality, 

In meadows brown and dry. 
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LILLIAN QUINBY 


This Transient World 


F all of life must be spent in grief, 
It will not matter, since life is brief. 


Grief cannot matter. (See the moon 
Rising yellow behind the dune.) 
Grief cannot matter. No, nor bliss, 
If there is no life after this. 
When life is over, 
How vain! How small! 
Nothing matters if this is all. 


Grief cannot matter. (The breakers reach 
Their racing silver along the beach.) 
Grief cannot matter. If life sweeps on 
In splendid circles when breath is gone, 
No fleeting sorrow 
Which earth has brought 
Is worth a sigh or deserves a thought. 


Let us go in. The wind is harsh, 
Blowing, tonight, across the marsh, 
Let us go in and shut out grief, 
For nothing matters 
And life is brief. 
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8 4. The World’s Sleep 


ASTE, cover yourself in the shrouded skies, 
Faint moon, with your broken ring; 
And, curious stars, bind fast your eyes 
With the clouds that the rain winds bring. 
Deep, motionless night, with your mantle dark 
Of silence and shadow deep, 
Bend closer while watching, the long hours mark, 


And let the old world sleep. 


Whispering wind of the wandering feet, 
Steal back to the forest shade; 

Break not the quiet so still, so sweet, 
That over the world is laid: 

For the world is so weary, so sad with woe, 
Wake it and it will weep; 

Compassionate wind, breathe soft and go, 


And let the old world sleep. 
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85. “Dulcimer Over the Fireboard”* 


py ER over the fireboard, hanging sence allus- 


ago, 

Strangers are wishful to buy you, and make of your music 
a show: 

Not while the selling a heart for a gold-piece is reckoned 
a sin, 

Not while the word of old Enoch still stands as a law for 
his kin. 


Grandsir’ he made you in Breathitt, the while he was 
courting a maid. 

Nary a one of his offsprings, right down to the least one, 
but played, 

Played and passed on to his people, with only the song to 
abide, 

Long-ago songs of Old England, whose lads we’re now 
fighting beside. 


There you’ll be hanging to greet him, when Jasper comes 
home from the fight. 

Nary a letter he’s writ us, but he’ll be a-coming, all right. 

Jasper’s the last of the Logans. Hit’s reason to think that 
he’ll beat, 

Beat and beget sons and daughters to sing the old songs at 
his feet. 


1 For generations the dulcimer has been the musical instru- 
ment of the Kentucky mountains. To the accompaniment of 
its plaintive drone are sung the ancient English and Scottish 
ballads still handed down from father to son. 
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86. Homesick in Texas 
RANDSIR’ fell out of his cornfield and broke his neck. 
(Snigger away; hit’s so!) 
Farming the side of a cliff is like that —by heck! 


Pve got a call to know. 


Out here in Texas a feller’s no land to fight, 
Nary a rock or slip.+ 

Look at my cotton-yield thar — now hain’t hit a sight? 
Strip after level strip? 


Wonderment takes me at times I’d be turning back, 
Back to that rocky hill. 
Quare how for all of my riches I feel a lack 
Only Ole Pine Top can fill. 
1 Land-slide. 


MARY McLEAN CHASE 


87 Chaucer 
A STATELY lady’s fair-haired little page; 
A “yong squyer” who rideth with a king; 
A poet taught of love and grief to sing 
In sad strain and in sweet; whose heritage 
Groweth the richer with increasing age, 
Till gladness, born of many dawns in spring, 
Fills all his soul, and merry notes outring 
Along the road he fares on pilgrimage. 
O blithest spirit of our English song! 
Down the far centuries floats thy happy lay, 
Untinged with cruel strife and restless pain: 
Like a bird’s carol, fresh and free and strong, 
It lifts its praise for life, and love, and May 
That blooms in sunshine after April rain. 
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MARY McLEAN CHASE 


Destiny 


I LOVE old gardens 
Where the roots grow deep: 
Yet someone must dig stones 


And mind the sheep. 


I love old houses 

Blessed by birth and death: 
Yet many folds must be, 

The Shepherd saith. 


I love old shady roads, 
Wet with sweet rain: 
Yet there are orders out 
To make rough places plain. 


I love the old dear ways 
Wherein my fathers trod: 
Yet must be blazed new trails 

That lead to God. 


So I who love the old 
Must shape the new: 

God! with the fathers as with us! 
Make the work true! 
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The Sandpiper 


TRAIGHT as the sedges hiding her 
Is the mud-hen’s slender throat; 
The heron lifts wide, heavy wing; 
Clear sounds the towhee’s note; 
While down below, 
The print of dainty restless feet, 
A tiny voice so plaintive sweet, 


** Peep-po, Peep-po.” 


Down where the river, lingering 
Across a golden bar, 

Makes room for all the lily pads, 
Where wild rice tassels are, 
And tide falls low, 

He flickers softly here and there 

In colors that chameleons wear, 


‘* Peep-po, Peep-po.” 


Sweet Peep-po tilting in the sun 
In garb of gold and brown, 
Or tipping near a blue clay bank 
In modest blue-gray gown, 
Bright days may go, 
But thou in changeling wonder play 
Of dreams still pip’st thy gentle way, 
“* Peep-po, Peep-po.” 


SARAH VIRGINIA SHERWOOD 


go. To Madame (urie 


Addressed to Madame Curie at Commencement, 1921, 
when Wellesley College conferred upon her the degree of 
Doctor of Science. 


eH of us, finding the bright path to Fame, 
Or holding Fortune’s palm, or cherishing 
A wilful Joy, a prism-tinted thing, 
Would not have flung away or wealth or name, 
Would not have loosed that lovely winged flame, 
And chosen years of toil — patience to cling 
To some cold carnotite, if we might wring 
Its radiant secret from a thing so tame. 


To you who did so spend your years of Youth, 
And such a royal gift have made mankind, 
Frail flowers we bring, and praise that is but frail — 
Praying the while for such straight love of truth, 
Such will to seek, whether we lose or find. 
These must we covet, as we bid you hail. 
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ISABEL FISKE CONANT 


Hark, Hark, the Lark 
—A Poet's Requiem — 


JosEPHINE Preston PEABopY 


Bee walking, 
Down on earth’s meadow, 
Hush not your talking, 
Nor keep your hearts in shadow, 
The lark has not stopped singing, 
But too high into the blue 
She has gone winging 
For the sound to fall to you. 


Those echoes are not stopping, 
You still have her song 
Wonderfully dropping 
Your earth-way along. 
Up there, lark-lovers 
Will lean down to see 
How awhile she hovers, 
Singing rapturously. 


If a child is sobbing 
For loss of one note, 
Say, ‘“ Heaven is throbbing 
To a new bird-throat.” 
If the meadow-way is lonely 
For those flashing wings, 
“ Hark! Hark! ” — say only — 
“The lark at heaven’s gate sings! ” 
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ISABEL FISKE CONANT 


cA nswer 


I DEMANDED beauty, tasking 
Heaven with my asking: 

I dared command 

Lords of a greater land. 

I, who could petition so, 

How little did I know! 

Fast on beauty’s name 

Came this blinding flame .. . 

Such prayers are always granted, — 

But beauty was not what I wanted; 

(1, that asked to sing, 

Sought not this shattering thing. . .) 

Not for searing fire 

Was my small desire; 

You that pray to unknown lords, 

Guard your words! 
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ISABEL FISKE CONANT 


House 


E who loves an old house 
Never loves in vain, 
How can an old house, 
Used to sun and rain, 
To lilac and to larkspur, 
And an elm above, 
Ever fail to answer 
The heart that gives it love? 


Its neglected garden 

Only waits to start 

In answer to the tending 
Of some homeless heart. . . 
A new house, maybe, 

For its first tenant longs, 
But not till it’s an old house, 
Can it sing old songs. 
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In the Sun 
ipo? there were in Flanders, 


Towns in Argonne; 
Like meadow-water, 
Quiet in the sun. 


You know what befell them, 
Their agéd, their young, 
And how were put to silence 

Carillons that swung. 


When I reach Paradise 
I shall seek a row 

Of little towns of Flanders, 
That perished, as you know. 


There, at simple door-steps, 
Safe, every one, 

I shall see old folk 
And children in the sun. 


Lost things, trinkets, 
Carillons a-chime, 
I look to find them, 
All in good time. 
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95: An Oxford Garden 


SHY elusive sound of soft winds blowing, 
The scent of roses sweet upon the air, 
The careless step of some one, idle, going 
Across the grass and toward the shadow there, 


A wall of grey, and smooth green ivy twining 
The worn old stones and narrow window space, 
The summer sunshine softly, softly shining, 
And drifting silence over all the place. 


96. Hair Cloth 


WEAR no hair cloth next my flesh, 
I do not need it there: 
I say no penitential psalms, 
Nor bend my knees in prayer. 


The scourge that stings me with its lash 
Is measureless and strong: 

It is my distance from their lives 
Who with the saints belong. 


97. The Elizabethan Poets 


IKE slender, rippling willow leaves 
Against the shining sun, 
All golden green and quivering, 
When day has scarce begun, 


So seem those softly ringing songs, 
In fresh young motion clad, 
Where all indwelling lives and loves 
Eternally are glad. 
g2 
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MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD 


Perugino 


©? happy painter! you who stayed 


In spirit ever undismayed; 
Serene you saw those distant hills 
Whose blue relief your canvas fills. 


In softest green of early spring, 
Your slender trees are blossoming 
Beneath that light of other days, 
So dear to you in Umbrian ways. 


Alike, your saints and sinners wear 
A sweet, detached, unworldly air; 
Life gave you little to repent, 

And thus you painted life, content. 


Sunshine and Silence 


ACK to back with the still, old earth, 
I lie in the sun and muse; 
The wave of the grass, the call of the birds, 
Not a sound, not a scent I lose. 


But they, on the other side, lie still, 
Nor feel that the sun is out; 

With their endless rest what have I to do, — 
1 — in my sunshine and doubt? 
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100. Norman Peasants 


HOSE workers in the fields and heat, 

With straining arms and dusty feet, 
Mock all the idylls done in verse, 
Which discontented men rehearse. 


‘They match all day the heavy tread 
Of six white oxen yoked ahead; 

And plough the shadeless, level plain, 
Or pile their stacks of yellow grain. 


Beyond their blue horizon line 
They do not seek for redder wine, 
But go their slow, ancestral way, 
To meet the fading stars, each day. 


ror. Joseph Severn 
The Piazza di Spagna 
November 1820— February 1821 
EVERN, thy “name is writ’ with that of Keats; 
Can fate do more? ‘To thee the years have brought 
Memorial gratitude for service wrought 
In tireless ways for him whose fever heats 
Have ceased. In those dim rooms the pilgrim meets 
A memory of all that beauty taught, 
Where, visited by laurel-crownéd thought, 
The soul of friendship keeps its still retreats. 
Dark were those days, — yet careworn, sorrowing 
Thy steadfast love its ministry fulfills 
Past death and time, as, in the Spanish Square 
Almond, narcissus, roses, daffodils 
Give fragrance to the clear thin air of Spring; 
A golden world seems ever present there. 
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LUCY BRANCH ALLEN 


T02. The Veery’s Flute 


CLEAR from the tangled thicket, where a lone 
Dogwood tosses its spendthrift bloom of white 

Over the briar hedge, there wells a tone 

Enfolding deep the mystery of the night. 


Silvery links of song, — each lyric ring 
An elfin echo —, widening, weave 

A cool and liquid harmony, and fling 

It forth to the stilled heart, this quiet eve. 


O wondrous voice! Life’s fateful things and old — 
Joy, love, and loss, from out the immortal deep 
To which our days return, awake and hold 

Their way with me— those days so long asleep. 


Quiet and white the dreaming dogwood lies 
Under the high May moon; sweet and mute 

The first wild rose; hushed are the tears that rise 
With the falling cadence of the Veery’s flute. 
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GRACE ALLERTON ANDREWS 


In Memory: Miss Jewett 


N Paradise “ how comes the spring? ” 
With us again the spring world thrills 
To old familiar loveliness, 
Your birds from blossom-branches sing; 
With violets the slopes, the hills 
And meadows with your green are spread; 
And in a sweet and shady place 
The latest of your daffodils 
Lifts up its sunny head. 
Yet we who walk them only meet, 
In ways once trodden of your feet, 
New loneliness. 


How bloom the flowers of love and peace 
In that far land we have not seen? 

What beauty that we may not know 

For you who loved our “ green earth” so? 
We cannot know; we only dream 

In Paradise the spring is fair, 

Since you are there. 
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104. Full-Sailed 
Se full-sailed like thought, a great ship 


Journeying with the sun, sets out to sea. 
Westward before the wind magnificently 
She rides, high prow with shining spray a-drip. 
Then noon, the wind slacks, as a closed lip 
Is mute. No longer shrouds hold song in fee, 
The canvas waits to fill, the boom hangs free, 
Uncertain, swayed in weird, presageful grip. 


Moaning, the wind rocks and cries for peace: 
Too well it knows the outrage of its power — 
Chaos of dark, chaos of hissing breath, 

The prayers, the broken spar, the waves’ increase, 
The gaping decks swept clear, —the final hour 
When a great ship rides battling down to death. 


105. The Broken Door 


pp es is the place! I know 

The broken door, the ragged bed of bloom 
Where poppies grow, 
Row after row, 


This is the place. 

A year ago her footprint 
Marked the garden path 
With tender hollow. 


But now? 
Time’s step is slow to follow. 
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106. | Steps 


HERE is a stair to climb, 
— Now Christ you keep — 
Men stumble there 
It is so steep. 


Its steps give scarce foothold, 
Yet, pilgrim-shod, 

Hungry, athirst, 

Men climb to God. 


LOT: Many Sorrows 


EAUTIFUL she was to look upon 
And beautiful to know, 
And all who knew her loved her. 
There was none to whom she was not tender, 
Compassionate in her word or her silence; 
There was none of whom she did not think well. 


In a quiet room, my head upon her breast, 

Often have I heard her heart beat, 

Often have I listened to the voice of her heart, 

And its speech was the speech of many sorrows, 

But of her own sorrows she spoke not; 

She spoke only of the grief that came to her for healing; 
And her speech was silence, 

Murmur of wind, 
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Mute spaces of sky — 

These were her caresses and her healing, 

And with silence and wind and sky she is now one — 
Not separate. 


She is gone. 

Remember her if you will! 

For me she is still everywhere 

And never to be forgotten! 

Out of the dawn 

The fringed lashes of blue gentians widen to her eyes; 
Through the hot day 

The shadow of her presence revolves upon me 

As the cool finger on the sun dial; 

In the afternoon 

Shaken light burns in the memory of her hair; 

And at evening 

All my thoughts go fluttering, gray-winged, after her 
Till she gathers them in to the nest of her silence 
And I come back to my Mother 

And to sleep. 
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108. The Secret Host 


yarn night I heard the constant passing and re-passing 
Of their footsteps; 
Their almost imperceptible voices, 
Calling, calling 
About the house. 
I wakened, knowing that the air was weighted with their 
presence, 
A quiet presence, it seemed 
That one could neither see nor hear; 
Innumerable, companionable, 
Foregathering on every horizon, 
Moving nearer discernably, 
Down the roadways of the wind. 


I could tell there were many in the secret, 
Especially the sleepless pines; 
The birds had hid themselves, 
The moon gone on her endless journey: 
It was as if some one were bidding the earth sleep, 


And I slept. 


But lo! this morning as I waken, 

‘They have come, 

The indisputable host! 
The ominous silence has broken into fragments 
In these thousand drifting wisps of snow. 
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109. Wellesley in Autumn 


bp yellow and in saffron it is dressed, 
Changing by imperceptible degrees 
To tawny red and russet in the trees, 
And brown of fallen leaves upon the breast 
Of all the earth. 


A trembling wind careens across the grass, 
Chasing the dead leaves here and there in glee; 
Or else, in empty, whirling columns free, 

Tossing them in one mad, round, dancing mass 

With savage mirth. 


The twilight breathes a silent, waiting drowse; 
A dead leaf curves down gently here and there 
In the clear coolness of the evening air, 

From the great oaks, with massive, up-flung boughs 

And mighty girth. 


Each night, tho’ winter has not yet begun, 
Drives the sharp frost still farther in the ground; 
The grass with thicker white each morn is found, 
And this soft covering, melting in the sun, 
Is snow at birth. 


IO! 


LILLA WEED 


110. With a Gift of Cones, Chemically 
Colored for the Firelight 


pRoM the tops of the tallest pines 
We come, 
There we have known the beauty 
Of golden sunlight, blue sky spaces, 
Starlit nights, and white moonlight, 
And days of wind-swept rain. 
From the tops of the tallest pines 
We come, 
Bringing to you the colors of the sunsets, — 
Gold, red, and emerald, 
With wondrous tints of gray and amethyst: 
We bring you memories of joyful days 
Good wishes for the days to come, 
And an intimation of everlasting glory. 
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FRANCES BARBER 


Temperament 


A QUIET little person lived 

And went her quiet way 
Through the unchanging tediousness 
Of common every day. 


She tended to the many things 
‘That make a house a home 
Instead of an abiding place 
Nor cared if one should come. 


Or if she sat each night alone 
By her brightly burning fire 
If but upon her mantelpiece 
Some flower matched desire. 


And though on summer nights she roamed 
Beyond her garden gate, 

It needed no more than a star 

To stir her and elate. 


Until the shifting years passed by, 
Nor changed her in the least, 
Nor ever took away from her 
The imaginary feast. 


For her two eyes were glowing lamps 
And back of them there was 

A certain kind of temperament 
Which only that one has 


Who in his own soul finds enough 
To make his life complete, 
Nor wants his joy in packages 
Thrown bluntly at his feet. 
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Tez, Song 


T lies all fair about me, 

The color of the spring; 
It flashes clear above me 

In the scarlet of a wing. 
It flames in the cowslips’ yellow, 

It pales in the wind-flower’s flush; 
Burns keen in the tulip-borders, 

Fades brown in the coat of the thrush. 


Alone amid the young world’s joy 
My young sorrow goeth, 

Dark against the apple-blows 
My black garment showeth, 


It spreads all gay about me, 
The Summer’s show of flowers. 
They have more lovely colors 
Than an August day hath hours; 
Proud marigolds in orange, 
Tall larkspur in burning blues; 
Poppies and wall-flowers and pansies, — 
Which flower, — which flower to choose! 


Alone amid the bright world’s joy 
My young sorrow goeth. 

Dark among the garden-rows 
My black garment showeth. 
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eae An Old Man’s Song 


ye day I played, and grew with the flowers, 
(Ireland’s hedges are white in May!) 
Laughed with the sunlight, cried with the showers, 
Loud sang my merry heart, 
“ Life is play!” 


I wedded a maid when the shamrock was green, 
(Blue were her eyes as the June sky above!) 
I was a king and she was a queen, 
Low whispered heart on heart 
“ Life is love! ” 


I knelt by the side of her empty bed, 
(Ireland was gray in the autumn rain.) 
God and the world far away with my dead, — 
“Sure,” said my breaking heart, 
> Lite. 18 pain.” 


All day I sit by the peat-fire’s glow; 
(Frosty and raw is Ireland’s breath.) 

Little reck I of the damp or the blow, 
Peace keeps my tired heart, 


“ Life is death.” 
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II 4. cA Song of Battle 


QING me a song of battle, 
A glory-song of war — 

A song of the man in the thick of the fray, 

Who needs must battle his stumbling way 

Through the wild, dark night, through the bloody day, 
Where the foe and the fighting are. 


Sing me the joy of battle, 
A song of victory-death — 
A song of the man of the steadfast eye, 
Who has come to the end with sword still high, 
The man who has battled his right to die; 
Who has won to his final breath. 


Sing me the peace of battle, 
A song of battle-cease — 

A song of the man whose work is done, 

Who lies in a rest right royally won, 

Where the wind blows calm, where God’s good sun 
Smiles on the battle-peace. 
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re eAn Old Front Yard 


fe ed peonies bend above the flagstones gray; 
White roses guard the quaintly panelled door, 

Which widely welcomed, in sweet days of yore, 

Both high and humble, calm, or grave, or gay. 

Ah! many who have wandered far away 

Bearing from hence some peace unknown before, 

Have longed to rest by the flower-bright fence once more; 

To pass the gate; as I did yesterday. 

Once more I saw slim ferns in their fairy green, 

Wistaria wreaths, bright wavering poppy flame, 

Daisies, sweet pinks, dark pansies brushed with gold; 

Glad orioles flashed the eastern elms between; 

I dreamed it would forever be the same 

As in those radiant, roselit Junes of old. 
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720, The (all of Pan 


ROC Ce the cool silence of the forest glade 
A far-sent breath falls on the waiting leaves 
And stirs the streams in their dim, murmuring shade 
With ripples which the expectant bank receives. 
What echo by the hamadryads heard 
Summons them from the hollow of their tree? 
No insect call, or drowsy chirp of bird — 
The forest and the fields are still: but see! 
A flash of sunlight flecks the landscape quiveringly. 


A stir of joy and tremulous rustle pass 
Through every new-leafed branch and tender blade, 
Fleet Pan, wind swept, is skimming o’er the grass, 
Chasing a fluttering dryad, who, afraid, 
Eludes his gay pursuit, — Yet, faster, Pan! 
Urge the light-footed fauns to swifter play; 
The misty oreads aid thee; but a span 
Divides thee from thy bright, alluring prey. 
Where passed she? —In the stream the frail reeds 
sigh and sway. 


Above the trembling stream the naiads sigh; 
In the sweet windless wood space all is stilled. 
Oh, shepherd god, where fled thy ecstasy? 
Thy joyous heart ne’er was with sorrow filled; 
Return and lead thy dryads in the dance, 
Nor mourn beside the reed-enclosed stream. 
Across the fields the sunbeams glint and glance, 
And in the orchard-close the blossoms dream; 
Woo them to waken and display their petals’ gleam! 
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Hark! from the god come mellow yearning calls, 
Sweeter and sadder than Apollo’s lute; 

Softer than rain on flowers white it falls: — 
How learned he thus to pipe who long was mute 

With sorrow for a lost divine desire? — 
Ye fauns and dryads, follow joyously, 

For all of life is in that music’s fire; — 
All meanings of the dawn, the spring, the sky, 
The earth, lie in Pan’s song and in its echo die. 


CECILIA MacKINNON 


HIT. Singing 


| WOULD make for you a song 
Full of foreign airs, 

Full of towers and balconies 
And fine Damascus wares; 

In my song would glitter 
Minaret and dome, 

So you could go a-journeying, 
Yet I should have you home. 


I would cause a magic 
From my song to fall, 
Taking you through Araby 
To the Chinese Wall, 
Lifting you before the mast 
Into southern seas; 
Your heart would then have its desire, 
And mine should be at ease. 
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Tres: The Red Hearth 


lea Child, playing by the Red Hearth, 
Heard the tale 

The Stranger told of the cold North, 
Of the Sea, 

Of the Wind —the strength of Man, 
And the heart 

Of his living, the soul of strife. 


But the Child, playing by the Hearth, 
Felt the warmth, 

The light of the fire on his face; 
And the cheer 

And the comfort and drowsy peace 
Of the Hearth 

Out-clamored the cry of the North. 


For the undaunted strength of the Sea, 
And the force 

Of its surging, its endless tides, 
And the chill 

And tingle of wind-swept cheeks 
Were unknown. 


To the life of the Hearth born Child. 


— The Stranger, now his tale was told, 
Went alone 

Out into the close-gathered Dark, 
With his face 
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Toward the dim North, the wan, cold Stars. 
And the Wind, 
So his mood listed, sang wildly. 


For the Stranger had braved his wrath, 
And the Sea, 

The unconquered and dusky foe, 
Was his kin. 

And sweet was the taste of its breath. 
And he smiled 

At the thought of the drowsy Hearth. 


But few face the taunt of the wind-driven North 
While the woven spell of the Hearth Fire clings. 
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ELEANOR STIMSON BROOKS 


Tio. The Loon 


oN SILENT, winding stream, that wanders slow 
Through tall marsh grasses, whispering in the night, 

Far down within its shadow depths; the light 

Of many twinkling stars, that faintly glow, 

While over them come, drifting aimlessly 

The pale, light wreaths of mist, the night breeze brings. 

Like gentle ghosts of timid woodland things 

From out the forest’s shrouded mystery. 

Low in the sky, hangs the dim crescent moon. 

But hark! Across the marsh, a wavering note! 

Unutterably lonely, wild, remote, 

The melancholy night call of the loon! 

A quavering voice, it rises from the dark, 

A wild complaint, a cry primordial, rare, 

The very soul of heartbreak and despair 

Since the dim days that did creation mark. 


FRIDA SEMLER SEABURY 


120. Lar gess 


LE gave me once a little perfect hour, 
And then, repenting of the mood that spent 
So much on one whilst others joyless went, 


Withdrew her hand. 


Since then in giftless silence life has past, 
Beyond her bounty I have stood, outcast; — 
I understand, — 

Life gave me once a little perfect hour. 
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ror: Of Love 


eae eY sing of love who never won his grace; 
On harp and lute 
They vaunt the glories of his dwelling place. 
They who are in his presence, — face to face 
Are stricken mute. 


MARY WOOD DALEY 


722. Why? 
ITY him not, the soldier dead, 


Pity him not who went to die 
For love of adventure, or fiery zeal 
In freedom’s cause, not asking why. 
Pity him more if his courage failed 
To answer that call, to hear that cry. 
But we who are left in freedom’s land 
Must we ask why? 


Pity her not, the lone bereaved, 

Pity her not, for asking why. 

The progress of the world depends 
Upon her aching cry. 

Pity her more, if dumbly meek, 

She weeps with downcast eye. 

O! mothers of the world cry out 

The challenge of your why. 
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r23; Out of the West 


UT of the West 
Out of the West 
Strange ships come sailing out of the West. 
I dreamed of a ship with silken sails 
With satinwood deck piled with gleaming bales 
With sunlight burnished and garlands dressed. — 
So I dreamed of ships that would come from the West. 


Out of the West 
Out of the West 
Strange ships come sailing out of the West. 
I see a ship with wind-lashed sails, 
With cargo beaten by sun and gales; 
Oh, who should know that this was best! 
Or dream that such glory could come from the West! 


ETHEL AMBLER HUNTER 


r24, Among the Hills 
| LOVE the valleys, where the slow, brown brooks 


Glimmer along in silence thro’ the meadows; 
Lingering here and there in still, dark pools 
Under the rocks, and in the woodland shadows. 


I love the pastures, where the slim, white birch 
Sways by the low stonewalls and sagging bars; 
The orchard slopes, the red-brown depths of pine, 

And sunny fields where daisies bloom like stars, 
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But most I love the upward sweep of hills, 

To breast their slopes and reach at last the height 
From which I see the land that lies beyond; 

The far horison, and the sunset light! 


DOROTHEA LAWRANCE MANN 


125. cA Grown Up Song 


| HAVE known strange and precious things, 
Beheld the gracious loveliness 
Which lingers where once Beauty brings 
The miracle of his caress, 


Dark skies his wand has touched with gold, 
A murmuring wave-voice, low and long, 
And echoes down the silence rolled, 
And winds which waken into song. 


Gray houses, mating songs of birds, 
White magic hidden in old books, 

Flowers and wisdom-shaking words, 
And faces from which Beauty looks. 


All these I loved. You love them too. 
While Beauty lives, their charm shall hold, 

Outmocking Time with his own due — 
The spell the years themselves have told. 
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126, Winged Youth 
On a Boy Swinging 


E SWINGS 
On joyous wings, 
Upward borne toward an empyrean, 
Through worlds majestic and cerulean, 
Up to the azure bars 
Windowed with big, gold stars, 
Down swift and far, 
Down where dim cities are, 
Down past the giant trees 
Whose vast tops spurn the aspiring breeze, 
Sailor of storied seas, 
Our swinger fares. 


What do the deep eyes see? 
How does he journey free 
Far from the haunts of men? 
Captain of a faery barque, 
Gloriously he threads the dark 
Mazes of hill and glen. 
His are the Hermes feet 
Sandalled but by joy and fleet — 
Fleeter than a summer down. 
His are the lips that call the morn 
Down from her castled heights of revelry — 
Goddess Aurora. 
Not for the dawn he stays, 
His are the pathless ways. 
His the hand that guides the barque. 
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Naught that touches the brown earth 
Serves to waken his mad mirth, 
His are the years which cleave the stars! 
He is youth magical, 
Joyous, majestical, 
Panoplied with powers from untrammelled nights and 
days. 
Where should he ’suage his eyes 
Save in the pathless skies, 
Only the horizon bounds the freedom of his ways. 
Who would touch earth and be 
Bound when he might be free, 
Turn his feet from star-roads to the cities of the world? 


Not for youth’s golden years 
The spear-path and the wine-press and the coronet of 
fears, 
But the magic of the open way! 
Through the portals of the limitless 
The Hermes feet shall lead him to the arches of the day. 
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127, When First You Came 
WEES first you came, it was as if a breeze, 


A gentle summer breeze, had blown my hair; 
A summer rain, it seemed, had cooled the air 
And at the gate the tall magnolia trees 
Were stirred as by some talisman, some name; 
Your presence lingered after like a dream — 
As dew-washed petals in the morning gleam, 
So fair the mood you left, when first you came. 


128. To a Lady 


H* face is thoughtful, like the twilight sky, 
And in the dimming glory of her hair 

Are scattered ashes, where the flame of care 

Has burned a little while and fluttered by. 

Gray eyes she has, wrought out of sympathy, 

Pale eyelids, misty as with unshed tears, 

A subtle mouth all tremulous with years 

That could not mar the soul’s serenity. 


Such loveliness another might have lost, 

Or failed to find on sorrow’s lonely way, 

Hers is the beauty of the waning day, 

Or shimmering birch leaves lately touched by frost, 
Her presence, like deep water murmuring, 

In windless woods, where soon no birds will sing. 
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129. Ships of Fortune 


I 
HE Port of Hearts’ Desire lies far 


Across the shining sea; 
But the little ships whose sails are dreams 
Go swiftly out where its beacon gleams, 
Like prisoned birds set free. 


Il 


The Port of Hearts’ Desire lies far, 
The tossing sea is wide; 

And a laden ship rides low in a gale, 

While storms will shatter a dream-built sail, 
And reefs lie under the tide. 


Ill 


The Port of Hearts’? Desire lies far, 
The sea is ribbed with foam; 

And many there be that hope and wait, 

Till hearts grow old and years grow late, 
For ships that never come home. 
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130. The Guardians 


Wee step by step fate beats me farther back 
Until I stand upon the ultimate, 

It is not will nor instrument I lack 

To put myself beyond the spoils of fate; 

Nor duty to a Maker that made ill, 

Nor judgment from the lips of living men, 

Nor end of what I only might fulfil, 

Nor pain of endless doom arrests me then. 

I hold my sword because, the chasm past, 

I fear the encounter with those mighty dead 

That made each bloody slope unto the last 

A pasture-land where climbing flocks are fed. 

I fear lest they come, vast and justified, 

With mute, appraising eyes, — and turn aside. 


Tor: Elan Vital 


Se days I tend with careful sun and showers, 
But hungry time demands their fruit of me, 
And I alone possess my wasted hours, 
Which are the children of infinity. 
I dare rejoice that I have offered gifts 
To many a deity of wood and clay, 

And many a house have built where sea sand drifts, 

And many a ship lost on the ocean-way. 

I dare rejoice at trespassing and tears 
And at the doomed Niagaras of the soul 
That, flowing faster as the chasm nears, 
Go down in thunder, knowing not their goal; 
For by their depth of wastage I can tell 
How deep the source, how inexhaustible. 
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VIOLA CHITTENDEN WHITE 


The Hour of Judgment 


BO think that, clad in lightning, he 
Will run on earth disastrously, 
That, seeing him shake on the air 
You will have warning to prepare? 
No! He is listening and low. 
Like a ragman he must go 
A dark way full of murmurings 
Till he hear the final things: — 
The crying of the hungry child, 
The worker, “I no more believe,” 
The dream that shouts unreconciled, 
Though cell or torment it receive, 
Of what a new dawn shall achieve. 
Then he nods his ponderous head, — 
And the old order is dead. 
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Atlas 


GE after age the Titan held, 
Through blinding snow and thunder-wrack, 
Temple and forest, field and mine. 
He held the earth upon his back. 


Earth’s people of importance came, 
They peered sagacious o’er the rim 
Where through the shadow Atlas loomed, 
To see what could be done for him. 


One said, “The man should stand erect, 
And view the stars with lifted head.” 
““How can he stand erect, when earth 
Is on his back? ” another said. 


“His hours are profitless and long, 

He ought to have a book down there.” 
One argued, ‘‘ If he moves his hand 

To take a book, can you declare 


Where earth will drop? ” A fourth replied, 
“This is no tale of fays and elves. 

If earth drops, gentlemen, we drop, 
For we are on the earth ourselves.” 


They ceased. Portentous on their ears 
As a world’s death, as a world’s birth, 

Up the steep dark the Titan spoke: — 
“And shall I always hold the earth? ” 
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ELIZABETH HART PENNELL 


Gloucester Nights 
S° often on a night like this 


I think of Gloucester town. 
How warm a light fell on the sea 
As the great sun went down. 


How red the western windows shone 
In every cottage wall. 

How white was every narrow street, 
What silence covered all. 


We went by meadows to the cliff, 
And there we used to lie 

To watch the creeping, creeping tide, 
To watch the darkening sky. 


Then home by lilac-scented roads 
And at the door—one kiss. 
I often think of Gloucester moors 


Upon a night like this. 


By permission from Scribner’s Magazine. Copyright, 
1917, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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rs: Spring in Wellesley 


AGAIN the promises of spring appear. 
My heart goes back to those of yesteryear — 
Do red wings flash when alder thickets blow 
On Tupelo? 


Oh, do the rhododendrons bud and break 
In old time glory by the sparkling lake? 
And do the ancient oaks crown every hill 
In Wellesley still? 


Are all the meadows bright with fairy gold, 
And are the birches lovely as of old? 
And is the hawthorne white upon the bough 

In Wellesley now? 


MURIEL BACHELER DAWKINS 


136. Pan 


HE old earth lies asleep in the sun, 
Or moans and mumbles, telling his beads, — 
Many’s the sin that old earth’s done, 
Drowsing there in his beggar-weeds. 


Many’s the sin, but heart o’ man! 
Lilt of wind, and rush of sky! 
A-piping down the road comes Pan, 
And what is heaven when he is by? 
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eve The Sad Trees 


HE white oak and the ash and fir 
And every tree has stood 
And drooped his leaves, and did not stir 
All day long in the wood, 
Nor move his branches on the air 
When night came up the road, 


They have no way they can forget 
The tall young trees of France; 
There is the drip of something wet, 
They do not laugh nor dance. 

They keep in mind the hickory, 

The hawthorne and the pine, 

The hazel and the poplar tree 

That go down in a line, 

How they go stepping quietly 

In white moonshine, 

And make no murmur as they go, 

The white pine and the red, 

And take their footsteps small and slow 
Among brown husks of dead. 


They know the birch has given his white 
Young body to be slain; 
The golden larch, all day and night, 
Upon his face has lain; 
The olives cannot stand upright, 
Their shoes let in the rain. 
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They think of how the willows have 
Been beaten to their knees, 

And scyamores that were so brave 
Are scarred, grim ghosts of trees. 
They gravely name the tamarack, 
And whisper when they tell 

Of aspens who brought nothing back 
But bodies, out of hell. 


All day the sad trees did not wink 
Their shining leaves nor dance; 
They were remembering, I think, 
The tall young trees of France. 
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A Pilgrimage 


I PUT off my smoke-dimmed garment, 
I put on white for gray; 
For I would go on pilgrimage 
At the opening of the day; 


To a nameless saint, whose altar 
Is hidden I know not where, 
To be healed of the heavy sickness 
My soul like a cloak must wear. 


The dull brown road before me 
Like a fluttering pennon ran; 

And the tingling dust in my nostrils 
Smelled sweeter than roses can. 


The wayside shrines were many — 
But which was the one I sought? 
One was of ancient branches 
With murmuring leaves inwrought; 


One a sun-dazzled wheat field 
Where the wind made a shadow road 
That rippled and wavered and beckoned, 


And in streams unchannelled flowed. 


One lay where the moonlight-colour 
Of oats, green-silvered, shone; 
And one where the purpling clover 

Close to my feet had grown. 
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But the brown road fled before me, 
And would not let me stay 

To kneel at the shrines of the wayside, 
To lift up my heart and pray. 


So who was the saint, I know not, 
Who quiet healing wrought; 

For the road that had turned like a fancy, 
Lay straight as an iron thought; 


Led back to my house of labour, 

To my garment of smoke-dimmed grey, 
And home from my pilgrimaging 

At the closing of the day. 


But lo! It was girdled with sunshine 
(O where was the miracle shrine? ) 
And my garment shone as the rainbow, 
And my heart sang aloud for a sign! 


SUSAN WILBUR JONES 


rao. By the Old Coach Road 
BUETEREEY weed creeps up on this old garden 


In patches of orange. 
Here are left of the planting 
Only stray phlox, pale purple, 
A single black-fanged tiger lily. 


The eaves slant and droop. 
The locust tree by the door 
Drops fragrance and white blossom. 
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CHRISTINE TURNER CURTIS 


The Strain 


ene Old New England soul of me 

Loves all sleek and hearty things; 
Wide-roofed barns and stuffed haymows, 
Fat white goslings, leaf-brown cows, 
Autumns and harvestings, 


And the bulging orange cheeks 
Of ripe pumpkins in the sun; 
Seed-corn hanging by the door, 
Melons on the woodshed floor, 
Clapp’s Favorites, one by one, 


Dropping from the loaded trees, 
And the copper Seckel pear, — 
Loves the crowded apple bin 
And the red fruit rumbling in; 
Grandfather’s spindle chair 


Standing by the kitchen blaze, 
The deep chimney and the clock 
And the blackened old firedogs 
Under the huge twisted logs, 
New butter in a crock 


And great foaming jars of milk, 
Yellow loaves of citron cake, 
Currant jellies, clear and red, 

And the brown domes of the bread 
Fresh from the morning bake. 


All the fine old frugal ways 

Of those gallant Pilgrim years 

Have the power to wake in me 

That deep sober ecstasy, 
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CA, College Night 


N that last twilight of the May we sat 
Upon the lake shore, wide before us spread 

A dream of waters, like a wrinkled silk 
Of moonstone gray and silver; overhead 
A maple tree hung out its living green 
And leaned above the shallow pools and made 
A broad and wavering rosette of shade; — 
And over the far hill and the turrets high 
Lingered the luminous apricot of sky. 


And as we climbed familiar steps and the halls 
Loomed darkly up with windows yellow-glazed, 
And slim white moving figures, and the sound 
Of music playing; as we entering gazed 

On that young bloom and morning loveliness — 
A something sharp and mutinous smote in me, 
That this bright dancing youth must pass, and be 
No more the witchery of light and line 

That seems the very essence of divine. 


Then a clear message wove within my soul, — 
Beauty has many forms; each one must serve; 
And we being born are given to express 

The perfect cycle, — first of color and curve 
And then the subtler beauty of the mind 

And opening spirit, ——to the wider heart 

There is no aging, we are each a part 

Of the great fleet that trims its little sails 

And steers to Beauty through the gulfs and gales, 
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BERENICE VAN SLYKE 


The Brown Word Home 


BOUT the brown word home 
There is a thing unheard 
Like eyes that fill with unshed tears, 

Throats that speak no word. 


It lifts within its tone 
Complete eternity 

As does a flower all night long 
Lift up a complete sea. 


Who reads within its heart 
Must dwell on life and death, 

The dark and curious first slime 
Whence we arose to breath, 


It tells of more than God, 
And hell is but a page; 

Who has his home knows mystery, 
His spirit’s heritage. 


I say the word and know 
The ecstasy of pain; 

It is the root, the stone, the star, 
The elemental rain. 


I say the word, and flesh 
Burns with a fire of dream: 

Primeval and inevitable, 
Home, the flame, the stream. 
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143. The Lover to His Lute 


| WOULD make a song for my Beloved, 
A very simple little song, 
That she may sing it when the way is long. 
It must be merry, then, to cheer her, 
And yet a little sad, 
A little filled with yearning to be near her, 
That she may know how grave a thing my 
love is, and be glad. 


JAMES MARYFRANK GARDNER HELLMANN 


144. cA Song 


ANZANITA is in blossom, 
Whose white petals falling, falling, 
With the drifting snow of summer 
Float upon the sun-hot sand. 
Waxen yucca bells ring softly, 
Distant cliffs are calling, calling, 
It’s the love-song of the desert, 
If one cares to understand. 


See the scarlet cactus glory, 
Watch its flame red burning, burning, 
Watch it perish, waste and wither 
At the desert’s grim command. 
But unto the silent desert, 
Men are ever turning, turning, 
It’s the love-song of a country, 
If one cares to understand. 
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RUTH COLEMAN 


Come Soon 


OME soon! Before we both forget! 
For alien months will blind. 
I might behold your beauty yet, 
Your words might charm my mind; 
But new dreams ever bud and flower, 
And old dreams fade and change; 
A rose can wither in an hour, 
And friendly eyes grow strange. 
My heart still yearns to have you near, 
I think you love me yet, 
But Oh, come soon, my dear, my dear, 
Before we both forget! 


Elusive 


OUCH me not. 
I am more elusive 
Than a white-winged moth. 


Watch me float 
In the silver glow 
Of the great moon-lamp. 


Hide your eyes 
If I choose my doom 
Enamoured of flame. 


But touch me not. 
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147. Here Enter Not 


Ne sun is to a mist-filled valley, rain 
To the dead earth, wind to the swallow’s flight, 
Shadows to weary eyes, music without pain, 
And after noise, the dim, peace-breathing night: 
All these I thought my love to you could be, 
To ease some measure of the silent grief 
That, yearning in your brave eyes ceaselessly, 
In neither speech nor tears can find relief. 
But what are all my prayers and vain endeavor? 
Your sorrow stretches like an aching sea, 
Into which love of mine could pour forever 
And change it not until eternity. 
So, helpless, dumb with helplessness, I stand 
Close by you, and can only touch your hand. 


148. I (Cleaned My House Today 


| MADE my house quite clean today, 
I thought that you might pass this way. 


I killed the little flying things, 
The miller moths with dusty wings, — 
You would not like their flutterings. 


I made the house all clean and sweet, 
Swept out the tracks of dusty feet, 
And then I gathered holly-hocks 

And filled a bowl with lady-smocks; 
I put them there to catch your eye, 
And then —I saw you passing by. 
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KATHARINE CANBY BALDERSTON 


My Garden 


| HAVE a private garden plot, 
It is a pleasant, sheltered spot, 
Its air is stirred by never a breeze, 
Blue larkspur forms a stately frieze 
For the garden wall, and locust trees 


Make chequered shade when the sun is hot. 


O’er dew-damp paths we walked; you knew 
And loved my garden odors, too; 

Roses and phlox and mignonette — 

They cling about my senses yet! 

I shut my eyes, when the sun has set 
To walk in the garden again with you. 


MIRIAM VEDDER 


cA Song 


et I go very gayly 
Up the roads and down, 
Glad that the wind is shaggy and wild, 
Glad that the hills are brown, 
A very gipsy I am, by day, 
Adventuring quite in a gipsy way. 


But when the dusk comes drifting 
Across the tall sky’s face, 

When yellow lamps smile quaintly out 
From every window-place, — 

No gipsy at all am I, at night, 

Wanting my own little house and light. 
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TGY: Not from Her Words 


NZ from her words will you be made more wise, 
Nor will reproaches meet you in her eyes; 

Though all her house be dust, you will not know, 

By any sign from her, that it is so. 

For she has taught her heart to be as still 

As windless leaves against an evening hill. 


TS23 Immortal 


UST will go back to dust. There is no charm 
By which to add an hour to a summer day, 

To keep the fragrance of a wild rose warm 
After the fragile petals fall away. 
Beauty must pass, and moments that are sweet 
Beyond all telling, swiftly, swiftly go, 
And man still turn, with still unready feet, 
Down one more pathway that he does not know. 


Beauty must pass. But beauty that has been 
Endures beyond the boundaries of years, 

With all things lovely that the heart has seen, 
And all things constant that the mind reveres; 

For life to death an answering challenge flings: 
Time is no measure for immortal things! 


MIRIAM VEDDER 


153. Brown Roads 


ROWN roads we wandered 
Up hills and down, 
Past trees and houses, 
Country and town; 


By little rivers, 
Close to the sea, 

All roads were good roads 
To you and me. 


Brave talk and laughter, 
Heart glad of heart, 

Such merry comrades 
Never should part! 


Till one strange morning 
White as the snow, 
There was a road where 
I could not go. 


154. | 1 Am the Builder 


AM tthe builder of dreams that crumble 
Of hopes that scatter 

Of griefs that are forgotten 

Of love that perishes. 

The years pass, 

Death passes, 

I remain. 

I am more terrible than time, 

I am more conscienceless than death, 

I create only to destroy — 

I am life. 137 
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pen This Hour 


AKE not this hour less lovely with the fear 
That other hours may be less exquisite, 
Beauty grown gray like dust, and twilight near, 
And a still house with fire and lamps unlit; 

Mar not a single memory we share 

With grief that even memories must wane, 
As bird notes vanish through the summer air 
Down the rich fragrance of a meadow lane. 
If dusk and silence wait, then, for its stay, 
Know to the full each transient loveliness, 
Challenging even death to lure away 
Before its time the flower of one caress: 

So may one celandine a garden be, 

And this brief hour enfold eternity. 


CEG Old Woman 


VERY old woman once lived in a house, 
As grey as the rain, and as still as a mouse. 


Two candles she had, and a table and chair, 
And all by herself the old woman lived there. 


And never a neighbor, taking her way past, 
Saw her at supper or dinner or breakfast. 


Only the rose tree that grew by the shutter 
Knew something more than a rose tree could utter: 


Knew why the cupboard was empty and white, 
And what the old woman wrapped ’round her at night. 
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MIRIAM VEDDER 


Unseen 
See spring, for every lover, 


Must hedges flower unseen 
And brown and red wings hover 
And fields have back their green; 


The wild azalea brighten 
A hillside for the bees 
And clouds of fragrance whiten 


The black-boughed cherry trees. 


Grain must again grow yellow 
As harvests come and pass, 
And apples, warm and mellow, 
Lie in the orchard grass. 


But will he know, who slumbers 
Where come no dreams to bless, 


With all forgotten summers 
And all lost loveliness? 


DOROTHY LOUD BROWN 


Reverie in a (lassroom 


HE sun and the shadow on the rusty brick houses 
Are violet and hazy in the vapors of a thaw, 
And the newly washed sod has a perfume that arouses 
The longing for an April such as mortal never saw. 
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Far, far away, beyond the crest of the tomorrows, 
Veiled in the mist of the blue horizon line, 
April’s dancing feet are quickening the furrows, 
And the scent of steaming mould stirs the blood like 
wine. 


April, April, I will come to welcome you; 

Here the rumble deafens, and the grime is blinding me: 
Sound me a flute call, a magic silver halloo, 

Call me to an island in a sapphire sea. 


There in a villa, white where the vineyards 
Curl their rosy fingers in the sun’s diurnal smile, 
And just below the terrace the gulls are winging seawards, 
And the surf faintly whispering, I would dream awhile. 


Scent of flowering lemon and low voice of quiet sea, 
Silver olive boles and silver of the spray 

Circle me with murmuring and swallow-song, and silently 
A white-winged ship glides homing up the bay. 


There’s April on the cliff where the crevices are moss- 
green, 
April on the vine, and thrusting through the loam, 
But within my beating heart there’s a blossoming unseen, 
Rosy as the quince, for my love has come home. 


We shall foot it swiftly, step to piercing faun-flute, 
We shall lie at ease in a shadow-dappled dell, 

April on our lips, and — Clang! Be resolute! 
Clang! Back to Work! shouts the great brass bell. 
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Roses 


ROSES bloomed on every bush 
And sweet was all the air 

As I walked into Shelburne town 
The morning of the Fair. 


Roses bloomed on every bush 
And soft was all the air 

As I walked in and up and down 
The morning of the Fair. 


“Give me a rose, sweet maid,” I said 
“And [ll give you two for one.” 

I kissed her then and each cheek showed 
A red rose of its own. 


Roses bloomed on every bush 
And sweet was all the air 

As I walked out of Shelburne town 
The evening of the Fair. 


Roses bloomed on every bush, 
The stars laughed in the sky. 

I'd left my heart in Shelburne town — 
Ah, what a fool was I! 
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160. Leaf Song 


OME, come, with us for a last wild fling, 
For the blue skies call and the west winds sing, 
On a hidden harp they play and sing, 


And they’ve set our hearts a-dancing. 


Dance, dance, with us in the swirling breeze, 

We have served our year with the sober trees 

At the west wind’s call we’ve left our trees, 
For they set our hearts a-dancing. 


Ride, ride with us on the wind’s wild mares 
And the swiftest race to the one who dares, 
And a rushing pace to him who dares, 

For the coursers’ hoofs are prancing. 


Fly, fly with us in the fierce wind’s breath, 
For the snows come soon, then slumbering death, 
When the cold snows come and icy death, 

They shall freeze our hearts a-dancing. 
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TOL. Harmony 


OMETHING there is, deep in my heart, that knows. 
These questionings and doubts and mist grey fears, 

That cling to me and in cold darkness close 

Upon my mind through dim, bewildered years. 
They are as moving shadow forms that pass 

In ghostly silence, ominous, to and fro— 
Weird, threatening shapes outside the window glass, 

That make my heart beat high, although I know 
They are but shadows of the wind-tossed trees; 

For, in the quiet depths of my own soul, 
The answer to my young perplexities 

Is found in calm, sure knowledge that is whole. 


Now all is dim, but in that radiant hour 
When soul and senses quickened and made one 
Feel the melodious surge and rushing power 
Of that eternal harmony, begun 
Before creation was; then shall I hear 
All the loved earth tones, strong and purified, 
No longer faint and broken notes, but clear, 
Ringing, triumphant paeans glorified. 
Earth tones — the monotone of rain, 
The throbbing quiet of a summer night, 
The peace that soothes and strengthens after pain, 
The rose gold music of the sunset light, 
Bird songs and flower fragrances, the grace 
Of supple forest trees that sway and bend 
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Before the wind; warm light upon my face, 

And the strong, tender handclasp of a friend — 
These shall I feel in that great harmony; 

And as I wait, breathless, to catch each tone, 
Loved and remembered, Truth shall flash on me, 

And I shall know that I have always known. 


VIOLA BLACKBURN HULBERT 


102; Paws Harvest Hymn 
C{ATHER the sacred acorns, come! 


Before ye are seen by man. 
Gather the sacred acorns, come! 
In the name of our father, Pan! 


*Twixt ye and man is a cobweb film 
That shrouds his musty brain. 

A dream, a sigh, a wistful thought 
May tear the film in twain. 


Gather the sacred acorns, come! 
Before ye are seen by man, 

Gather the sacred acorns, come! 
In the name of our father, Pan. 
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HELEN HOOVEN SANTMYER 


163. To Be Sent in a May Basket 
PERE just one sprig of water-cress, another one of 


mint. 
A brook o’ergrown, each stepping stone 
Pillowed in green and half unseen. 
When you were young, you loved the brook, and so I put 
them in’t. 


A handful of spring beauties from the hillside I have 
sent. 
Wide meadow land where, hand in hand, 
The winds sweep o’er the flow’r-starred floor. 
Together on that hill we wondered where the sunsets 
went. 


A frail swamp iris blooming in the reeds I found. 
Tall reeds that sway, and far away 
A bird-call harsh across the marsh. 
The wild, wide-reaching swamp was once our Holy 


Ground. 


The deep greenwood is carpeted with ferns and rue- 
anemones. 
Cathedral vast, with shadows cast 
By swaying trees and wand’ring breeze. 
We gathered them together once, and so I send you these. 
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164. For Old Beliefs Forsaken 


We felt no sense of loss when, years ago 
Our faith in the enthronéd God was shaken. 
We had so many things! How could we know 
That we should grieve for old beliefs forsaken! 
Beauty of winds that blew from far strange places, 
Companionship with earth in her green springs 
We knew. Beneath the wide sky’s starry spaces 
Desire to pierce the mysteries of things, 
Friendship and mirth we had, and ours was youth, 
And love, like great deep-shadowing peaceful trees. 
So, having all that men would have but truth, 
We read with laughter old philosophies, 
But now each walks alone, though hand in hand, 
Tongue-tied with passions God would understand. 


165. The Prairie Town 


OVERS of beauty laugh at this gray town, 
Where dust lies thick on ragged curb-side trees, 

Where compass-needle streets lead up and down 

And lose themselves in empty prairie seas. 
Here is no winding scented lane, no hill 

Crowned with a steepled church, no garden wall 
Of old gray stone, where lilacs bloom and fill 

The air with fragrance when the May rains fall. 
But here is the unsoftened majesty 

Of the wide earth where all the wide streets end, 
And from the dusty corner one may see 

The full moon rise, and flaming sun descend. 
The long main street, whence farmers’ teams go forth 
Lies like an old sea-road, star-pointed North. 
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HELEN MITCHELL RICHARDS 


166. “ Rosie” 


HERE are lives that march to the beat of the drum 
-“ And the urging note of the fife; 
There are lives that lilt like a busy brook, 
Or the song of a peasant-wife ; 
But dull as the dirge of the swift mill wheels 
Is many a dream-robbed life. 


There are mills of the gods and mills of men, 
Where burning fog-clouds steam; 
There are mills where the nerves of girls are torn 
And sweating workers teem; 
And always the clanging turn of wheels 
Is death to a singing dream. 


* 2K * * * 2K * * 


I knew a girl named Rosie in a smutty, milly town, 

Her red-black skirt was rusted, 

Her old shoe-lace was busted, 

The heels were both run over and her petticoat hung 
down. 


Her eyes had lost all sweetness and her laughter rang 
out shrill; 

Her painted cheeks looked jaded, 

Her rose-decked hat was faded, 

And she’d slapped the man who winked at her on the 
corner by the mill. 
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All day she’d work and chew her gum where mill-wheels 
grind out slow; 

At night she’d fix her messy hair 

And take the ten cents she could spare 

And call out, “Ma, I guess Pll drop down to the movie 
show.” 


The movie mill turned out for her some laughs and 
tingling thrills, 

She rode a broncho in the West, 

And watched how Mary Pickford dressed, 

And wondered with her mouth a-jar at the millionaire- 
girls’ bills. 


She forgot to eat her pop-corn and with eyes and mouth 
she’d stare. 

She didn’t see the battered door, 

She didn’t see the dingy floor, 

She saw the hero’s shoulders and the gloss upon his hair. 


She gave a giggly shriek or laugh to all the funny guys, 

But the others sort of got her, 

She didn’t cry or splutter, 

But you’d know the dream was on her by the look in 
Rosie’s eyes. 


Yes, there are mills of the gods, and mills of men 
Where the burning fog-clouds steam. 
There are mills where the nerves of girls are torn, 
And sweating workers teem; 
But always the clanging turn of wheels 
Is death to a singing dream. 
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HELEN MITCHELL RICHARDS 


167, I Do Not Wish My Lover 
Heavenly Things 


| DO not wish my lover heavenly things, 
Strange would his glad laugh echo down the street 

Of the Celestial City; golden wings 

Should never lift his wandering gipsy feet 

Up from pine woodland paths; his books show odd 

In the all-knowing realm; and he would frown 

At playing lyre by the throne of God 

Or walking staidly round the heavenly town. 

But may his after-spring be quick and keen, 

May heavenly winters be all gleaming white, 

And may all Junes be all that Junes have been, 

And star-rich for him the autumnal night. 


Then patient I will wait until Death bring 
Me love again; —and live, remembering. 
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DOROTHY GRAFLY 


168. Friendship 


O FRIEND, we sit together, and the room 
Seems wonder-filled with love and trembling youth, 
And in its beauty we have pledged our hearts 
To unity. 
We pledge our loyalty, our honor and our truth 
In the old, old words of an eternity. 


And yet I know that we must part, and then 
My way and thine, wide-circling wander far, 
I still may pledge my honor to a star — 
But thou art lost, and I to thee 
In the fitful loneliness of memory 

Return again. 


O friend, I have no other claim on thee 
Save that thou and I together spent 
Some happy hours. 
We cannot bind 
The wilful waywardness of mortal mind, 
But only dream in golden-crowned content 
Of the springtime flowers. 


O friend, when thou and I are far apart 

In the rough-hewn bypaths of the is-to-be, 

I bid thee when our friendship chills thy heart 

And lies a cold dead body when thou wouldst be free, — 
Or, like a bird, in trembling restlessness 

Would try its wings in yet one final test, — 

I bid thee open thy soul and give it liberty. 
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SALLY WOOD RAUSHENBUSH 


Late Spring 


| HAVE not seen the Spring this year 
Run like a flame along the hill: 
Only the winds move, slow as fear; 


The small, bright birds are still. 


Perhaps the Spring has loosed her hand, 
Let fall mayflowers and jonquils after, — 
Scorning to fling her buds among 
Such as have not a song, 
Scorning to give, as other years, 
Her daffodils for tears, 
And bitterly in that gray land 
Weeps her lost laughter. 


Perhaps— a sword in her white side 
And withered violets on her head — 

For all the lovers who have died 
Young Spring lies dead. 
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ELLEN MONTGOMERY CRAWLEY 


T70. To Dorothy Wordsworth 
Y OU loved those vivid, crisp, autumnal days 
When the still harvest fields are touched by frost 
To magic gold; when windless leaves embossed 
With living brown, scarlet, and crimson blaze, 
Fixed flames in the late sun’s slow mellowing rays; 
When narrowed, winding brooks are straying, lost 
In blackened sedge; when wood paths, cool and mossed, 
Shine where the sunlight in the bracken plays. 
You loved it, and your eager spirit glowed 
With the rich golden of the sun swept beech; 
Your gypsy feet sought the free upland road 
And wingéd walked the hilltop’s highest reach; 
And from full-storéd heart the sunlight flowed 
That filled with its deep tones a poet’s speech. 


MARGARET ELLIS BROWN 
re To the Winged Victory 


We feel the rush of wind, triumphant, swift, 
That brought thee from the heaven’s unconquered height; 
We feel the strong air blow, and watch it lift 
The curling robe in thy exultant flight. 
Swift was thy cleaving of the startled air, 
Sure was thy treading of the burning suns, 
And glorious rang the message thou didst bear 
Of triumph, gift from heaven’s unconquered ones, 
What though we may not gaze upon thy face, - 
Nor read in thy glad eyes the victory? 
Thine is the sweep of heavenly winds; though space 
And time a little dust about thee lie. 
A dim eternity that wind has blown, 
And claims immortal victory for thine own. 
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KATHERINE DONOVAN MacKINNON 


172. To a Soldier Friend 


OU go not forth alone, with single power: 

I shall be with you, sharing all your days, 
The thrill of loneliness, the warmth of praise, 
The triumph of each bold, exalting hour. 

I shall stand near, through steadfast vigil long, 
Face untamed wide-flung fires, bright with death, 
Night-shattering; and await the healing breath 
Of vivid morning, and the lark’s rare song. 


My soul shall seek the shadow of your fears, 
The burden of unspoken agony, 

The fiery brand of pain’s deep-searing blade, 
And share your glory of eternal years — 
Transcend Death’s paltry bars rejoicing, free, 
And follow you unchallenged, unafraid. 
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HESTER ANDERSON REIDER 


Tone Under the Sea 
Pale glimmering amber light through shadowed green, 


Dim forms, huge, menacing, that sudden loom 
Out of the twilight, glow with lucent sheen, 
Then passing merge and blur in distant gloom; 
Below them, strange plants beckon, drift, and sway; 
Above them, a vast pall of water lies; 

Its shadows, never flecked by sunlight ray, 

Are thronged by phantom shapes with bulging eyes. 
A sudden darting flight on every side, — 

A deepened shadow through the opal gloom, — 
Then, slow and ponderous in its downward glide, 
A huge black ship comes drifting to its doom. 

It moves, a phantom in a world of dream, 

While in its wake the glittering bubbles gleam. 
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DOROTHY COLLINS 


174. The Dreamer 
ees he goes down to his sleep 


Ever there come to his ear 
Cries from the valley where men 
Perish in torment and fear. 


Faces arise from the dusk 
Curious, twisted with pain, 
Beggars and clergy and kings, 
Thieves, and a beggar again. 


Dreams rise from out of the dark 
Never to pass from his mind 

Broken by sorrow not his — 
God! To the dreamer be kind. 


T7s. Requiem 
SLEEP, sleep, dear heart! Your orders all are taken, 


Your men salute, and, silent, turn away. 
War claims no more. The bugles shall not waken 
Your quiet eyes to face the iron day. 


You sleep with those to whom great peace is given, 
Those who surrendered that their cause be won. 
O! Let me kneel until I too be shriven; 
Your tasks are ended; mine are still undone. 
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770; cA Flower-Girl Sings 
WREATHS for your grave, crocus and hyacinth, 


Unmindful colocinth, 
Parsley and daffodil, 

Dark violets from gray Hymettos’ hill 

I wreathe for you whom no sun looks upon 
Death-crowned Korallion. 


We stood here yesterday, and passersby 

Raised unto you their cry; 

Grave worshippers, climbing Akropolis, 
To you that bound your wreaths for gloomy Dis, 
“Wreaths for the wise Maid of the Parthenon, 

Sun-loved Korallion! ” 


You have laughed and faded, and the wreaths are bright 
You wove last night. 
You wander in the amaranthine glades 

Shadow amid the shades. 

Men cry their greetings to another one... .« 
All hail, Korallion! 
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MARGARET COOMBS PINNEY 


277; Stillness 
BY Sappho’s sea the Lesbian hill 


Is brown and still; 
The shadows linger on the grass 
To see her pass—she will not pass, 


Her body and her speech are gone 
To Acheron; 

Brief beauty, vivid joy and tears 
Forgotten twice a thousand years. 


Blue ocean and brown changeless hill 
Here still. 

How swiftly all things die that move, — 
Hush thou to mountain stillness, Love. 


BERNICE LESBIA KENYON 


1 778. cA Song in September 


‘lhegg distant hills are gleaming gold, 

Ashine with slopes of goldenrod, 
And far and high above them sounds 
The golden laughter of a god. 


But laughter of the gods is faint, 

And goldenrod grows grey in rain, 
And they were naught to me, could I 
But hear your golden songs again. 


From Songs of Unrest. Copyright, 1923, by Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 
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BERNICE LESBIA KENYON 


170. The Materialist Speaks 


HAVE desired life 
Above all other things; 
For death is ever rife 
In all things of the earth; 
And who can say rebirth 
Comes to the soul, or brings 
To the mind again the light 
Of cloudless days, or the sound 
Of the wind, or the matchless sight 
Of reddened autumn leaves, 


Or the gold of ripened sheaves 


These things I have known . . . Though strife 
Of swift contending mind 

Seeking ever to find 

The ever unfound things 

Is all to no avail, 

Yet for the love of the strife, 

And for beauty, that cannot fail, 

For these I desire life. 
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BERNICE LESBIA KENYON 


180. There is no Quiet... 
sh ERE is no quiet since you left the earth; 


But ever runs a sound among the trees, 
The wind calls, and the far and level plains 
Send back their ceaseless echoes to the sky. 
And even shut into my narrow room, 
Far from the noise of wind and moaning wave, 
And where no voices are, I hear the dark 
Murmuring to the shadow, and the light 
Send little pointed shafts of silver speech 
Along the wall. . . . The blood beats in my ears 
And shapes itself to words: “ He is not here! ” 
And calls again: “ He is not in this place, 
Pueene is pone... .Is gone... .” 

When you were here 

I used to love the evening silences, 
When words, and even bare unspoken speech, 
Were not, but only perfect quietness. . . . 
There is no quiet since you left the earth. 


From Songs of Unrest. Copyright, 1923, by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 
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CLAIRE MORRIS GANNON 


r8r. Memories 


I 


EAVES that cling to the tired ground, 
Or whirl in great clouds round and round, 

Do memories stir in the orchard there, 
And bring haunting dreams of a day more fair: 
Birds in the garden trees, 
Flowers and honey-bees, 
Sunshine that thrilled the pulse of life, 
Joy in a world where joy was rife — 
Do such fair ghosts of the past you knew 
Breathe transient happiness into you? 


II 
Whenever I hear a bluebird sing 


On a wall where trailing ivies cling, 
Whenever I see a grey-blue sky 

Shadowed with cloudlets scurrying by, 

. . . | wonder if, in the shrapnel’s shriek, 
When the booming guns to the trenches speak, 
If you too see in a golden haze 


Those glorious happy other days? 
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KATHARINE SCOTT RIDLEY 


182. Evening in Oxford 


yi pinnacles against the amber sky, 
Towers black-etched, and cobbled streets agleam, 
So stands the ancient town, while change goes by 
And wind-blown bells stir time from his long dream. 
Man’s little pinnacles, God’s setting sun, — 
So I, who hear the old bells’ silver fret, 
Cry, “ Time and space their settled courses run, 
O love, do you remember, or forget? ” 


183. The American in England 


HE little red road climbs the hill 
Between thorn hedges white with flowers, 
The old-loved furrowed fields are still, 
And gray ricks steam through quiet hours. 


Blue woodsmoke fills the evening air, 
Bannered against its primrose light, 
From dun thatch roofs the windows stare 
On rooks awheel before the night. 


It seems as if this country smiled, 

As if the kindly fields could say, 

“So you are home, O wandering child, 
Who were a hundred years away.” 
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184. Silence 
OD must have loved a silence for He laid 
A stillness on the sunset and the dawn, 
Upon the moment when the bird has gone 

Leaving a note, high hung within the glade, 

More sweet than when he sang it; noons that pass 
Too full of forest changelessness for sound, 
Creeping of little frosts along the ground, 

Silence of growth among the summer grass. 


God must have deeply loved the silences 
For is there one of us who has not known 
Promptings to silence that he speaks not of? 
What of an old remorse, a hope that is 
Too deeply hoped, what of a grief outgrown, 
And silent, old, unconquerable love? 


CO. September 
MY leaning birch is yellower today 
And down the long fall haze that is the sky 

The sun shines on the grackles going by 

The row of poles where fading bean-leaves sway; 

Shadows like something out of summer stay 
Along the paths where sunflowers have grown high; 
I almost touch a yellow butterfly 

That flutters on a stalk and flies away. 


There is nostalgia that such gardens hold 
After full summer and before a frost. 

The bitter smell among the marigold 

By a north wall where grass is wet and cold 
Is half a memory a child has lost, 

And half a troubled thought of growing old. 
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186. Spring Morning 
ee day before the bluebird came 


Was no more shrill in silences 
Than any day in mid-March is; 
No moment listened in a flame 
Of radiance for coming wings. 


But O, this morning how the maples take the sun! 
Hark! through the awe of close, unbudded things, 

Before the sparrow has begun, 

Comes the sweet hush! 

Sharp, blue wings in last year’s bush, 
And then that first, wild, unforgotten ecstasy 
That cannot be 

Other than hearing, seeing, dreaming, feeling, 
Mysterious living to its fill, 

For all this little edge of earth goes reeling 
Out to eternity and back within one trill! 
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LOT Created 
Heol» your breath and come not nigh! 


I am gone —this is not I. 
I have sent my body walking 
There alone in moonlight stalking 
While I sit here anxiously 
Marvelling at its radiancy! 


See me walk! 

See me stalk! 

Moonlight falls on house and tree, 
Lake and fields and woods and me! 
Silent luminosity 

Filtered through eternity. 


KATHERINE HAYNES GATCH 
188 We are Grown Still 


WE are grown still now we have come to love. 
Joy finds us dumb, and in new grief, bereft 

Of words, we weep in silence as we stand above 

The dead and think of things forever left 

Unsaid. But this, love’s silence, transcends speech. 

It is a freer thing than utterance. 

More height than spires can have is in its reach. 

More joyous music than in fugue or dance 

Is in its soundlessness)s We never knew 

What beauty was until the unseen thought 

Of love came in upon us and we drew 

Our breath in wonder at the thing it wrought — 

Infinite freedom from all words; release 

From things that unexpressed would give no peace. 
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189. Perversity 
| LONG to lose my body and become a tree, 


From all my crass volitions be transformed 
Into the trailing green 
Of that cool, dripping larch tree, 
Full of dim repose in this clean April air. 


Strong roots that creep away 

Into the good brown earth beneath the grass 
Would hold me fastened, confident, 

Secure for all time of my place and there to wait 
The soft persuasion of a passing breeze. 

And I would yield to it and gently bend 


My pliant greenness more to feel it touch me. 


Could tree-life stabilize my spirit so 

That if a little warbler darted through me 
I would not long to fly and sing with him? 
Or would I curse my deep grown roots 

As now I hate mobility? 
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ALFARATA BOWDOIN HILTON 


190. Nocturne 


UIET and dreams and a lost voice calling, 
Calling up echoes of far-spent days. 
Through the slant shadows twilight falling 
Deeply in grassy, untraversed ways. 
Scent of the hedge and the birds’ hushed twitter, 
Hints of the freshness of cool-leaved night; 
Silence and peace for a heart long bitter; 
Peace and forgiveness and fading light. 


IQr. Prayer 
Nee peace, but strength, for peace shall be unending 


When we are one with timeless Deity. 
Today my need is courage, that ascending 
My soul shall nearer find infinity. 
Not with slow steps or faltering be my journey, 
Nor let me eased in narrow pleasures rest, 
But boldly fare, undaunted by the sorrow 
Of pity to its farthest limits pressed. 


102. Dedication 


2 

Be I know you fine amid life’s tinsel, 

Loyal as steel, and splendidly secure, 
Clear-eyed and gentle, blessed with heavenly laughter, 
Strong to endure: 
Loving and dreaming of you has shaped my spirit, 
Winged it for flights unsought, unguessed before. 
To all the realms of grace I now inherit 
You are the door. 
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ALFARATA BOWDOIN HILTON 


Portuguese Fishermen 


no brown, singing throats, — 

Rush of liquid song, that floats 
Above a sun-sharp, northern sea 
With warm exotic melody. 


Fisherfolk, a-singing here, 

Mending of your nets and gear, 

These same deep-drawn tides 

That tug your vessels’ battered sides 
Tumble with bright wash of foam 

On sandy shores you once called home, 
Now so hopeless — far away — 
Shaking tempests, bitter spray 

Harry the ocean paths between. 

Secure this harbor’s opaque green, 


The dingy craft, the bustle made 


By busy, profitable trade. 

Yet your impassioned, wistful song, 
Rising while you work among 

The drying seines, sweeps free and bears 
The heart to sunnier lands and years. 
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To Theocritus 
eee: thou singer of Old Greece, 


Lover of meadows green and starlit streams 
And olive trees spreading a shadowy peace, 
Lover of lovers and their joyous dreams, — 
We need thee in this world of pain and grief 
To find us some deep-rooted happiness. 
Cannot thy spirit wander back to earth 
To strengthen our belief 
In both divine and human kindliness, 
And give to simple joy another birth? 


It is not that we sicken at the pain, 

For pain is truth, and truth is very life, 
But joy is also truth, and that in vain 

We search for in the turmoil and the strife. 
But thou couldst find it, for thy spirit true 

Was quick to penetrate to life’s own core 

And see the happiness with which it thrills, 

Ancient, yet ever new. 

O, find for us such joy as once before 


Thou foundest for Greek shepherds on the hills. 
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195. cA Garden Spot 


x GARDEN spot may be a noisy place 
Where droning bees 

Seek honey, spiders weave their silver lace 

Upon the trees, 

And little birds sing songs the livelong day. 


Or it may be so silent that it seems 

The flowers sleep, 

And shy, mysterious virgin dreams 

Their vigil keep, 

And God communes with earth the livelong day. 


196. The Fugitive 


SAID, “I will escape 

This stricken world of futile little men, 
I will seek peace.” And then 
I set my hands to shape 
Four walls of clay 
To shield my soul in silence from the day, 
And fashioned for my door a graven stone. 
But peace still tarries, and I wait alone. 
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197. They Did Not Know 


pas Styx is black, they say — 
Ah heart, they did not know. 

See yonder where its waters flow 

In green and streaming gold away. 


Yon barque with silver sail 

And fair-haired boy at helm? 

Why, Charon steers it to the realm 
Of Pluto and the deathless vale. 


Ah heart, thou needs’t not fear! 
Death is not harsh and old, 

But ever young. He will enfold 
You with his youth and call you dear. 


And your swift boat will fly 

Across the Styx, and there 

In Hades you will find the fair 

And brave. You need not fear to die. 


The tired rest at last, 

And Cerberus, the beast, 

Snuffs gently at them while they feast, 
Forgetting hungers of the past. 


And these fair dead are kind, 
Oh heart, their evil shed 
With life. And lightly do they tread 


The grasses waving in the wind. 


The shades of Hell, they said, 

Are black. They did not know. 

Ah heart, you will not fear to go 

Where radiantly live the dead! 
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198. Spring 


HERE is work to be done in the world, I know, 
Yet little enough care I, 

For May comes in softly, shyly with beauty, 

And the gods of Spring are by. 


Apollo rides high in his flaming chariot, 
Swiftly — nor brooking delay, 

Eager and laughing and bold — wantonly 
Squandering his golden day. 


The slim young trunk of a silver birch — 

Swaying and smooth and tall — 

Imprisons a lithe-limbed Daphne — flight-checked, 
Half heeding Apollo’s call. 


And Pan in his woods is trying his pipes — 
Skirting the streams for new reeds, 
Leaving the mark of his cloven hoof 
Half-hid in a tangle of weeds. 


Then away from the work of the world, say I, 
For the gods of Spring are by. 
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FRANCES STACY KEELY 


199. The Squirrel 
je quick as fire, as light as flame 


His movements lick the ground; 
He seems epitome of life, 
The verve of life around. 


A furry question-mark of gray 
He makes upon a tree; 

As quick as an electric sign, 
Reverse, tail down, is he. 


His movements tingle in my mind; 
I feel his furry prance, 

A spiritual activity, 

Soul wrong side out a-dance. 


VIRGINIA CLAY HAMILTON 


200. Freedom 


HE clean dawn wind and the hard white beach 
And the touch and go of the restless sea 
Taught me something — or tried to teach 
And that was—“ Be thou free.” 


But I went back to the waking house 
And made the fire and the kettle sing 
And shut the door and bolted it close, 
For Freedom’s a lonely thing. 
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bury; The Houghton Mifflin Company for selections pub- 
lished by special arrangement from A Marriage Cycle by 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Narragansett Ballads, A Scallop 
Shell of Quiet by Caroline Hazard, The Upper Slopes 
by Margaret Sherwood, The Ride Home by Florence 
Wilkinson Evans, Kinfolk by Ann Cobb, The Singing 
Leaves, The Singing Man by Josephine Preston Peabody, 
and The Children of Light by Florence Converse; The 
Independent for April by Mary Russell Bartlett; The 
Midland for Old Beliefs Forsaken by Helen Santmyer; 
Poetry for Steps by Jeannette Marks and The Old Coach 
Road by Susan Wilbur Jones; Charles Scribner’s Sons for 
At Parting by Abbie Carter Goodloe, Gloucester Nights by 
Elizabeth Hart Pennell, and selections from Songs of Un- 
rest by Bernice Lesbia Kenyon; The Wellspring for A 
Garden Plot by Pringle Barret; The Yale University Press 
for selections from Horizons by Viola Chittenden White; 
The Youths Companion for A Migrant Thrush by Mary 
Russell Bartlett, The Sandpiper by Mary Hefferan, The 
Strain by Christine Turner Curtis. 
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Members of the Faculty and Officers, not graduates of 
Wellesley. 


SopHieE JEWETT was a member of the department of 
English literature from 1889 until her death in 
1909. Her lyrics were collected in The Pilgrim 
and Other Poems, 1896. She published also God’s 
Troubadour and a translation of the Middle English 
poem, The Pearl. A translation of Cuore; Folk 
Ballads of Southern Europe; Italian Sketches; and 
a volume of Poems, with a biographical sketch, were 
issued after her death. 

Marcaret SHERWwoop, B.A. Vassar, Ph.D. Yale, L.H.D. 
New York University, came to Wellesley in 1889 
as instructor in rhetoric and later became a member 
of the department of English literature, recently 
acting as head of that department for a few years. 
Her published works are: Dryden’s Dramatic Theory 
and Practice, nine novels including Au Experiment 
im Altruism; Daphne; The Worn Doorstep; and A 
World to Mend; essays: Familiar Ways and W hither; 
two dramatic poems: Vittoria; Persephone; and a 
volume of collected poems: The Upper Slopes, from 
which nos. 9-13 are reprinted. 
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AuicE Freeman Parmer, B.A. and hon. Ph.D. Michi- 
gan, L.H.D. Columbia, LL.D. Union College; died 
1902. Coming to Wellesley in 1879 as a member 
of the department of history, she became president 
of the college in 1882. In 1887 she married Pro- 
fessor George Herbert Palmer of Harvard, who has 
given to Wellesley in memory of his wife a notable 
collection of rare editions of the works of English 
authors. The Teacher contains essays by Professor 
Palmer and by Mrs. Palmer. A life of Mrs. Palmer 
by her husband was published in 1908, and in 1915 
her collected poems, A Marriage Cycle, from which 
no. 14 is reprinted. 

CarouinE Hazarp, hon. M.A. Michigan, Litt. D. Brown, 
LL.D. Tufts, was president of Wellesley 1899- 
1910. She is the author of: The College Year; 
Some Ideals in the Education of Women; A Brief 
Pilgrimage in the Holy Land; and other books, in- 
cluding three volumes of poems: Narragansett Bal- 
lads (no. 15); A Scallop Shell of Quiet (no. 16); 
The Yosemite and Other Verse. 

JosEpHINE Preston PEaspopy (Mrs. Lionel S. Marks) 
died 1922. She had been a special. student at Rad- 
cliffe before she came to Wellesley as a member of 
the department of English literature (1901-1903). 
Her volumes of poems are: The Way farers; Fortune 
and Men’s Eyes; The Singing Leaves (no. 18); The 
Book of the Little Past; The Singing Man (no. 17); 
Harvest Moon. Her drama, The Piper, was awarded 
the Stratford-upon-Avon prize, 1909. Other dramas 
are: Marlowe; The Wolf of Gubbio; Portrait of 
Mrs. W. The Anointed was written immediately 
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after her initiation into Society Tau Zeta Epsilon at 
Wellesley. 

Vipa Durron Scupper, B.A., M.A., L.H.D. Smith, has 
since 1887 been a member of the department of 
English literature. She has published books includ- 
ing: Social Ideals in English Letters; a translation 
of Selected Letters of St. Catherine of Siena; The 
Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets; 
Socialism and Character; The Morte D?Arthur of 
Sir Thomas Malory; and various editions of English 
classics. No. 19: Persephone and Other Poems (see 
Preface. 

Mary Bowen Brarnerp, Ph.B. Grinnell, Ph.D. Chi- 
cago, entered the department of English literature 
in 1896. In 1906 she married William H. Brain- 
erd. Between 1918-1924 she has been again asso- 
ciated with her former department. No. 20: Per- 
sephone and Other Poems. 

Mary Sopuia Case, B.A. Michigan, came to Wellesley 
in 1884 as instructor in Latin. Since 1886 she was 
a member of the department of philosophy until, in 
1924, she retired, Professor Emeritus. No. 21: The 
Wellesley Magazine. 

Louiss Manninc Hopcxins, M.A. Lawrence College, 
author and editor, lives in Wilbraham, Mass. She 
was head of the department of English literature 
from 1877 to 1891. Her Lake Waban has been for 
two generations one of the favorite Wellesley songs. 
Her books include: Nineteenth Century Authors; 
Via Christi; Great Britain and the United States; 
and a number of editions of English classics. No. 
22: The Christian Observer. 
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Parr II 


Graduates and Former Students 


Class of 1879. Mary Russety Bartiett of Dorchester, 
Mass., has been teacher, librarian, author. As an 
undergraduate she was called upon by Mr. Durant 
to write verses upon special occasions, such as the 
opening of the College Library, November 1875, 
and one of Longfellow’s visits at Wellesley, October 
11, 1876. These poems are now in the Alumnae 
Collection in the College Library. An Address to 
the Lake, 1875, lost, is perhaps the first poem written 
by an undergraduate at Wellesley. Miss Bartlett’s 
first composition, published when she was in the 
Bangor High School, was entitled, What Good Will 
all This Study Do? No. 24: The Independent; no. 
25: The Congregationalist; no. 26: The Youth's 
Companion. 

1880. Marion Petton Guitp (Mrs. George K. Guild) 
of Wellesley, was from 1881-1883 instructor in 
English literature at Wellesley and a trustee of the 
College 1889-1895. Red Roses, written in 1879, 
was first printed in The Springfield Republican. 
Mrs. Guild published Semper Plus Ultra (1906) in 
behalf of the Wellesley College Library Fund. Nos. 
28, 32: The Christian Endeavor World; no. 31: 
The Churchman, 

1880. JoseEPpHINE AucusTa Cass, died 1889. She was 
teacher of rhetoric and essay-writing, 1880-81. No. 
33: The Boston Transcript; no. 34: The Sunday 
Budget. 
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1880. Karuarine Lee Bares, B.A., M.A. Wellesley, 
Litt.D. Middlebury and Oberlin, has since 1885 
been associated with the department of English 
literature at Wellesley, acting as head for a long 
term of years. Her many published works include: 
The English Religious Drama; American Literature; 
Spanish Highways and Byways; with her mother, 
a translation of Becguer’s Romantic Legends of 
Spain; Sigurd, Our Golden Collie; From Gretna 
Green to Land’s End; The English Drama, a bibli- 
ography; and various editions of English classics. 
Poems: Sunshine and Other Verses for Children, 
published for the Norumbega Fund 1890; contri- 
butions to Persephone and Other Poems; America 
the Beautiful and Other Poems; The Retinue and 
Other Poems; Yellow Clover (dedicated to Katha- 
rine Coman, died 1915); Fairy Gold; Little Robin 
Stay Behind (dramas for children). America the 
Beautiful, first printed in The Congregationalist, 
July 4, 1895, was set to music by Clarence G. 
Hamilton of the department of music at Wellesley. 
Nos. 35, 40, 41, 42: America the Beautiful and 
Other Poems; nos. 36, 37, 38: Yellow Clover; nos. 
39, 43, 44: The Retinue; no. 45: The Atlantic 
Monthly. 

1882. Esrerre May Hurwi (Mrs. John C. Hurll), 
B.A.. M.A. Wellesley, died 1924. She was an 
assistant in the department of philosophy, 1884- 
1891, and a trustee of the college, 1894-98. She 
published many books on art, including a revision 
of the sacred art books of Mrs. Anna Jameson; 7'he 
Life of our Lord in Art; The Riverside Art Series, 
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in twelve volumes; Child Life in Art; The Ma- 
donna in Art; The Bible in Art; Portraits and 
Portrait Painting. No. 46: The Christian Endeavor 
World; no. 47: The Congregationalist. Verses, a 
memorial volume of her collected poems, was pub- 
lished in 1925. 

1885. Grrtrrupe Woopcock SeriBert (Mrs. Robert S. 
Seibert), of Miami, Florida, has published much 
devotional verse including a volume: The Sweet- 
Brier Rose and Other Poems (nos. 48, 49). 

1881-2. Mary Wricut PLummer, died 1916, was di- 
rector of the Library School and Librarian at Pratt 
Institute Free Library, later, director of the Library 
School of the New York Public Library. She was 
the author of various pamphlets for librarians and 
works of travel for young people. Her poems are 
collected in a memorial volume: Verses. No. 50: 
The Atlantic Monthly; no. 51: The New York 
Times. 

1887. Harrier ALLEYNE Ricr, M.D. Women’s Medi- 
cal College of New York Infirmary, of Newport, 
R. I., was the first Wellesley woman to win the 
French Medaille de Reconnaissance for service dur- 
ing the Great War. No. 52: The Living Church. 

1883-5. Frances Jackson Deano, of Fairhaven, has 
written two books for girls and has published short 
stories and poems. No. 53: The Congregationalist. 

1887. Annie Barrerr Hucues (Mrs. Robert L. 
Hughes), died 1906. Alma Mater, printed as 
frontispiece to this volume, was set to music by 
Flora Smeallie Ward, 1887 (Mrs. Frank M. Ward), 
died 1910. 
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1889. Apsire Carter Goopior, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is the author of College Girls; Calvert of 
Strathore; At the Foot of the Rockies; The Star 
Gazers. No. 54: Scribner’s Magazine. 

1885-7. Annie BeecuEer Scovitie, of Stamford, 
Connecticut, teacher and lecturer, is an authority on 
questions relating to Hampton Institute, also to the 
Indians. 

1891. Berrua Parmer Lane (Mrs. William C. Lane), 
B.A., M.A. Wellesley, of Cambridge, was between 
1904-8 a trustee of the college. She edited Stories 
from the Classic Literature of Many Nations. 

1891. Lituian Barnes Lona (Mrs. Albert R. Long) 
lives in New York City. No. 57: The Open Court, 
No. 58: The Wellesley Magazine. 

1887-8. Marcaret STEELE ANDERSON, died 1921, was 
for many years literary editor of The Louisville 
Post, Kentucky. From The Flame in the Wind, 
1914, nos. 59-62 are reprinted. 

1892. Friorence Wiixinson Evans (Mrs. Wilfrid M. 
Evans), sometime student in Chicago and in Paris, 
lives in New York City. She is the author of 
The Lady of the Flag Flowers; The Strength of 
The Hills; The Silent Door; Plays: Two Plays of 
Israel; Poems: Kings and Queens (no. 64), The Far 
Country (no. 66), The Ride Home (nos. 63, 65, 
67, 68). 

1892. Frances Lance Ferrero (Mrs. Felice Ferrero), 
B.A., M.A. Wellesley, of Annapolis, Maryland, has 
lived in Italy, Germany, England. She has assisted 
her husband in his literary work, has made trans- 
lations of Characters and Events of Roman History, 
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Ancient Rome and Modern America, and part of 
Women of the Caesars for her brother-in-law, Gugli- 
elmo Ferrero, and has published many poems in 
various journals in the United States, 

1892. GerrTRUDE SpaLpINc HeENpERson (Mrs. Frank 
L. Henderson) lives in St. Louis, Missouri. No. 
72: The Wellesley Prelude. 

1892. CorneLia ExizaBETH GREEN, died 1901, was a 
painter as well as a poet. No. 73: from Poems, a 
memorial volume. 

1893. Mary DitimncHam Frear (Mrs. Walter F. 
Frear) of Honolulu, Hawaii, is the author of My 
Islands (nos. 74, 75); A Christmas Lei; The Cocoa 
Palm and other Songs for Children, with music by 
the author. 

1894. JosEPHINE Price Simraty is Dean of Women 
and Lecturer in the University of Cincinnati. No. 
76: Buffalo Wellesley Club Calendar, 1922. 

1894. FLorENcE Converse, B.A., M.A. Wellesley, 
lives in Wellesley. She was on the editorial staff 
of The Churchman 1900-1908; assistant in Eng- 
lish literature at Wellesley 1907-13; and has been 
on the editorial staff of The Atlantic Monthly since 
1908. She is the author of Diana Victrix; The 
Burden of Christopher; Long Will; The House of 
Prayer; A Masque of Sibyls; The Children of 
Light (no. 79); The Story of Wellesley; The 
Blessed Birthday; Garments of Praise. Nos. 78, 
80: The Atlantic Monthly. 

1894. Saran Bixpy Smiru (Mrs. Paul J. Smith) of 
Claremont, California, is the author of My Sage 
Brush Garden (nos. 81, 82). 
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1894. Lituian Quinsy lives in Westbrook, Maine. 

1895. Saran CHAMBERLIN WEED died in 1908. No. 
84: The Wellesley Magazine. 

1896. Ann Coss has for many years been teaching in 
the Hindman School, Kentucky. Her volume of 
poems, Kinfolk (nos. 85, 86), reproduces the lan- 
guage and the sentiments of her surroundings. 

1896. Mary McLean Cuase (Mrs. Frank H. Chase), 
of Hingham, has published occasional verse. No. 
87: The Wellesley Magazine. 

1896. Mary Herreran, B.A., M.A. Wellesley, Ph.D. 
Chicago, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, was for some 
time associate instructor in the department of Bac- 
teriology in the University of Chicago. No. 89: 
The Youths Companion, She has published scien- 
tific papers. 

1896. Saran Vircinia SHERWoop is a member of the 
department of English in the Maxwell Training 
School for Teachers, Brooklyn. 

1896. IsapeL Fiske Conant (Mrs. Walter A. Conant), 
B.A., M.A. Wellesley, of New York, has published 
various volumes of verse, including Many Wings 
(nos. 91-94) and Frontier. She is the author of 
several pageants which have been successfully staged. 

1896. Marrua Hare Suacxrorp, Ph.D. Yale. The 
Executive Board of the Alumnae Association is 
responsible for the inclusion of these verses. The 
author has been a member of the department of 
English literature since 1901. Nos. 95, 99, 100: 
Persephone and Other Poems; 97: The Wellesley 
Magazine; 98: The Alumnae Quarterly; 101: The 
Boston Transcript. 
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1897. Lucy Brancu ALLEN is a member of the depart- 
ment of English at the Maxwell Training School 
for Teachers, Brooklyn. 

1899. Grace ALLERTON ANnDREWs, B.A., M.A. Welles- 
ley, is a reader in philosophy. No. 103: The 
Alumnae Quarterly. 

1900. JEANNETTE Marks, B.A., M.A. Wellesley, head 
of the department of English literature, Mount 
Holyoke College, is the author of Through Welsh 
Doorways; The End of a Song; Gallant Little 
Wales; The English Pastoral Drama; The Levia- 
than; and books in the Story Told Science Series 
in collaboration with Julia E. Moody. Winner of 
the prize in behalf of the Welsh National Theatre 
with plays: The Merry Cuckoo, The Welsh Honey- 
moon. Poems: Willow Pollen (no. 107); no. 105: 
Contemporary Verse; no. 106: Poetry. 

1902. Exvira Stack, B.A., M.A. Wellesley, member 
of the department of English Composition at Welles- 
ley. No. 108: The Congregationalist. 

1902. Miriam Berry Woop is head of the department 
of Latin, Muskegon High School, Michigan. No. 
109: The Wellesley Magazine. 

1902. Litta Weep, B.A., M.A. Wellesley, is associate 
librarian at Wellesley College. She collaborated 
with Miss Bates in Shakespeare, Selective Bibliog- 
raphy and Biographical Notes. 

1898-9. Frances Barper, of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
is the author of a volume of poems: Realms We 
Fashion (no. 111). 

1903. Hertene Bunierr Buxitocx (Mrs. Walter 
Llewellyn Bullock), M.A. Radcliffe, after teaching 
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English Composition at Wellesley, 1909-18, ’20—22, 
is now teaching English at Bryn Mawr College. Nos. 
112, 113: Verses, published in collaboration with 
Mary B. Jenkins and Ethel M. Dixon for the 
Restoration Fund. 

1903. Mary BELtTzHoovER Jenkins, B.A., M.A. 
Wellesley, was for a time Alumnae General Secretary. 
No. 114: Verses (see above). 

1906. Jesste GipLey Carter (Mrs. Charles H. Carter), 
will live at Westtown School. No. 115: Buffalo 
Wellesley Club Calendar, 1922. 

1906. WinirrepD Hawkxrivce Dixon (Mrs. Rollin L. 
Dixon), of Newington, N. H., was formerly on the 
staff of The Boston Herald, She has published a 
play: The Florist Shop, and a volume of travel, 
Westward Hoboes. No. 116: The Wellesley Maga- 
zine. 

1906. Cercinia MacKinnon, of St. Catherine’s, On- 
tario, is a painter as well as a poet. The Fountains 
of Ordunna (no. 117) was published soon after 
an exhibition at Wellesley of her sketches and 
etchings. 

1906. Mary Capwety Davis (Mrs. John Allen Davis), 
M.A. Radcliffe, has, since this poem was written, 
lived many years in Fairbanks, Alaska, and has 
published sketches. No. 118: The Wellesley Maga- 
zine. 

1906. Exranor Stimson Brooxs (Mrs. Van Wyck 
Brooks) lives in Westport, Connecticut. No. 119: 
The Wellesley Magazine. She has published six 
books, translated from modern French authors. 

1908. Fripa SeEmMLER Seasury (Mrs. Mortimer A. 
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Seabury) lives in Weston, Mass. Nos. 120, 121: 
Harper's Magazine. 

1908. Mary Woop Datery, B.A., M.A. Wellesley, 
lives in Darling, Pennsylvania, where she directs the 
academic work at the Industrial School for Girls. 

1909. AcNnes Epwarps Roruery (Mrs. Harry Rogers 
Pratt) of University, Virginia, was on the editorial 
staff of The Ladies Home Journal, then on The 
Boston Herald where she published Agnes Edwards 
Morning Talks, She is the author of Our Common 
Road; The House of Friendship; The Romantic 
Shore; A Garden Rosary; Cape Cod Old and New; 
The Old Coast Road from Boston to Plymouth. 
Novels: The House by the Windmill; The High 
Altar. 

1909. Eruen AmBLEeR Hunter (Mrs. Samuel V. 
Hunter) is on the staff of the College library. She 
has published short stories. No. 124: The Welles- 
ley Magazine. 

1909. DorotHea LawrancEe Mann is on the literary 
staff of The Boston Transcript, and the author of a 
volume of poems: Az Acreage of Lyric. Nos. 125, 
126: hitherto unpublished. 

1909. CaRoLINE KLINGENSMITH GARDNER (Mrs. John 
C. Gardner) lives in Fort Smith, Arkansas, Nos. 
127, 128: The Wellesley Magazine. 

1910. IsaporE Doucras Corte (Mrs. David C. Coyle) 
lives in Bronxville. New York. No. 129: The 
Wellesley Magazine. 

1911. Viota CuirTENDEN Wuite is the author of two 
volumes of poems, Horizons (nos. 130, 131); and 
The Hour of Judgment (nos. 132, 133). She has 
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done secretarial work for sociological journals and 
is engaged in library work in Brooklyn. 

1912. ExizaserH Hart Penney (Mrs. Henry B. 
Pennell, Jr.) lives in New York. No. 134: Scrid- 
ners Magazine; no. 135: The Wellesley Maga- 
zine, 

1912. Muriex BacHeter Dawkins (Mrs. Edgar B. 
Dawkins), Ph.D. Yale, lives in Fort Worth, Texas. 
No. 136: The Wellesley Magazine. 

1910-12, Graduate student. Etxotszs Ropinson Mucu- 
morRE (Mrs. Corde E. Muchmore), B.A. Mount 
Holyoke, M.A. Wellesley, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
edited The Minor Poems of Joseph Beaumont. 
During the war she was engaged in relief work in 
France. Various poems by her have appeared in 
magazines. 

1911-12, Graduate student. Nancy Barr Mavity (Mrs. 
Arthur B. Mavity), B.A. Western College, M.A., 
Ph.D. Cornell, of New York, taught at Con- 
necticut College 1915-17, has engaged in editorial 
work in New York and San Francisco. Author of 
A Dinner of Herbs; Hazard; and, in collaboration 
with her husband, Responsible Citizenship. No. 138: 
The Bookman. 

1913. Susan Witsur Jones (Mrs. Llewellyn Jones), 
M.A. Chicago, was for a time assistant editor of 
Poetry (no. 139). 

1913. CuristinE TurNER Curtis, of North Abington, 
has done editorial work in several publishing houses 
and contributed to various magazines. No. 140: 
The Youth's Companion; no. 141: The Alumnae 
Quarterly. 
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1913. Berenice Van StyKe (Mrs. Maurice C. Heaton) 
was a member of the Wellesley Unit in France. 
She has published poems in various periodicals. No. 
142: The Saturday Review of Literature. 

1914. ExizaperH Hirso FietsHer (Mrs. Horace 'T. 
Fleisher), of Philadelphia, has published poems and 
is a reader for a publishing house. No. 143: The 
Wellesley Magazine. 

1914. James Maryrrank GarpNerR Hetimann (Mrs, 
Richard H. Hellmann) lives in San Francisco, after 
study and travel in the West. No. 144: The Welles- 
ley Magazine, 

1915. Ruru CoLEeman is probation officer, Mothers’ 
Pension Division, Cook County Juvenile Court, 
Chicago. 

1916. KaTuartneE Cansy Batperston, M.A. Radcliffe, 
taught in the Southern Methodist University, ‘Texas, 
was a member of the department of English literature 
at Wellesley 1920-22, and is now a student at 
Yale. Nos, 147, 149: The Wellesley Magazine; 
no. 148: The Granite Monthly. 

1916. Muriam Vepper, New York, has published poems 
in a number of periodicals. She won the Masefield 
Poetry Prize in 1916, the year it was established. 
No. 150: The Alumnae Quarterly. 

1916. DororHy Loup Brown (Mrs. Amos H. C. 
Brown) has been a member of the department of 
English Composition. No. 158: The Alumnae 
Quarterly. 

1917. HeLen Avucur is a secretary, living in New 
Rochelle, New York. No. 160: The Wellesley 
Magaxine, 
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1917. Hexen Frances McMixun is head of the Press 
Board at Wellesley and Editor of The Wellesley 
Alumnae Magazine. For a number of years she was 
on the editorial staff of The Congregational House, 
then, editor of The Granite Monthly. Harmony 
won the Masefield Poetry Prize in 1917, published 
in The Wellesley Magazine. 

1918. Viora BiackpurN Hu.perr (Mrs. James R, 
Hulbert), sometime holder of the Alice Freeman 
Palmer Fellowship, lives in Chicago. No. 162: The 
Wellesley Magazine. 

1918. Hexen Hooven Santmyer, of Xenia, Ohio, who 
has been on the staff of Scribner’s Magazine and 
assistant in the department of English literature, 
1922-24, is studying at Oxford. No. 163: The 
Wellesley Magazine; no. 164: The Midland. 

1918. Heten Mircuert Ricuarps (Mrs. Loren 
Richards) lives in Brunswick, Maine. No. 166: 
The Wellesley Magazine; no. 167: Experiments. 

1918. Dororuy Grarty is associated with The Phila- 
delphia North American. No. 168: The Boston 
Transcript. 

1918. Satry Woop RavusHEensusH (Mrs. Hilmer S. 
Raushenbush) of Rochester, New York, won the 
Masefield Poetry Prize, 1918. She has collaborated 
with her husband in writing a sociological study of 
the Pennsylvania miners. No. 169: The Wellesley 
Magazine. 

1918. Extien Montcomery Crawiey (Mrs. John 
Crawley), New York, worked during the war under 
the Red Cross, in Albania. No. 170: The Wellesley 
Magazine. 
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1918. Marcaret Exuis Brown lives in New York. 
No. 171: Experiments. 

1918. KarHEertnE Donovan MacKinnon (Mrs. George 
C. MacKinnon), of Auburndale, has been a jour- 
nalist. No. 172: The Wellesley Magazine. 

1919. Hester ANDERSON ReErpEeR (Mrs. E. W. Reider) 
lives in Williamsport, Pennsylvania. No. 173: 
Experiments. 

1919. Dororuy Coxiins (Mrs. Ethan D. Alyea) of 
Montclair, New Jersey, has done editorial work and 
has published in various periodicals. The Dreamer 
won the Masefield prize in 1919. Nos. 174, 175: 
The Wellesley Magazine. 

1919. Marcarer Coomps Pinney (Mrs. Alexander 
Pinney) lives in Scarsdale, New York. No, 177: 
The Alumnae Quarterly, 

1920. Bernice Lespia Kenyon, who has been on the 
staff of Scribner's Magazine, is engaged in literary 
work in Paris. She has published poems in various 
periodicals, and is the author of a volume: Songs of 
Unrest (nos. 178, 180). She won the Masefield 
Poetry Prize in 1920. No. 179: The Experimenter. 

1920. CxiairrE Morris Gannon (Mrs. Harold D. 
Gannon) lives in South Brownville, Pennsylvania, 
No. 181: Experiments. 

1920. Karuarine Scorr Riptey (Mrs. Maurice Roy 
Ridley) of Oxford, England, is the first American 
woman to receive the degree of B.Litt. from Ox- 
ford (1922). Mrs. Ridley is at present Honorable 
Secretary to the Women’s Colleges and American 
Adviser in Oxford. No. 183: The Oxford Maga- 
zine. 
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1920. Mavis Crare Barnett is a teacher in the Knox 
School, Cooperstown, New York. She has published 
poems in various periodicals. No. 184: Comtem- 
porary Verse; no. 186: The Experimenter. 

1921. Ruru MerzceErR McCutitocw (Mrs. Warren 
S. McCulloch), of New York, has published verse 
in various magazines. She won the Masefield Poetry 
Prize in 1921. 

1921. KatTHertne Haynes Gatcu, M.A. Radcliffe, is 
instructor in English at Vassar College. 

1922. Atrarata Bowvoin Hitton (Mrs. Seaverns W. 
Hilton), of Boston, has been on the editorial staff 
of The Congregational House, and later, assistant 
in the department of English literature at Wellesley. 
Nocturne won the Masefield Poetry Prize in 1922. 
No. 190: The Alumnae Quarterly; 193: The North 
Shore Breeze. 

1922. Herren Murtext Morris, of Chicago, is at Oxford 
studying for the degree of B.Litt. 

1922. Prince Barret, of Henderson, Kentucky, is on 
the editorial staff of The Youth's Companion. No. 
195: The Wellspring. 

1923. Gtapys Lacx, of Jersey City, has done editorial 
work on periodicals. 

1924. ExizaserH We ts, of Middletown, Connecticut, 
won the Masefield Poetry Prize in 1924. 

1924. Ezra Trew Simpers entered college from Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania. 

1924. Frances Stacy Keety entered college from 
Kayford, West Virginia. 

1925. Vircinia Cray Hamitton of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is editor, 1924-25, of the literary supple- 
ment to Col/ege News (no. 200). 
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